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UANADIAN COMMITTEE ON 
AUTO POLICY UNIFORMITY 
MAKES ITS FINAL REPORT 


New Law Will Probably Go Into 
Effect on Sept. 1 in Most 
Provinces of Canada 


FOSTER BACKS PROPOSALS 


Ontario Dep’t Head Says Stability 
Will Be Maintained and No 
Changes Made Hurriedly 





The special committee of automobile 
underwriters in Canada working on 
standardization and uniformity of motor 
car insurance policies throughout the Do- 
minion held its final meeting yesterday 
at Toronto to consider suggestions from 
companies before the recommended poli- 
cies and endorsements are sent to Su- 
perintendent of Insurance R. Leighton 
Foster of Ontario for his approval for 
use in that province. It has been rec- 
ommended by the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada that the new act on uniform- 
ity of policies be proclaimed effective in 
all provinces where it has been enacted 
or where the province has power to make 
it effective by Order in Council on Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. 

_lt is proposed by the committee of 
insurance men that as far as Ontario is 
concerned Sup’t. Foster approve only 
the forms submitted by the committee 
which consists of the following: H. L. 
Kearns, American Automobile; P. H 
say Toronto General; H. E. Wittick, 
lot; A. E. L. Wetmore, Portage La 
Prairie Mutual; D. M. Dewar, Sun; John 
Mine W estern Assurance ; mn. 

¢, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, and 
C.C. Paull, Norwich Union Fire. 


Foster to Approve Recommendations 


_Sup’t. Foster has informed all insurers 
licensed in Ontario that he will concur 
i the recommendations of the commit- 
tee 2nd that no other form of policy or 
endorsement will be approved, subject to 
anare consi leration of new or revised 
orms by the committee. In any event 
. oes that stability of forms will 
aay and all changes hereafter 
ie e made only upon the recommenda- 
n of a representative committee o/ 
underwriters. 
aae the interim report submitted last 
sities " - present underwriters’ com- 
, to Supt. Foster the following ex- 

facts are taken: 
Z ie 8th day of April, 1932, the 
the oe underwriters representing 
po eee a and unassociated stock 
ile i msurers transacting automo- 
conside irance in Canada were invited to 
sdlicies sna’ report upon what forms of 
woved - endorsements should be ap- 
of the On you pursuant to section 176 
at the ntario Insurance Act as enacted 
recent session of the Ontario 


egislature, 
uring the past six weeks our com- 
(Continzed on Page 32) 
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The Examinations 


Who completes its course and receives the C.L.U. 
degree from the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has a resource of knowledge that enables the giving 
of expert professional skill to all kinds of underwriting 
problems. The highly successful salesman will push his 
volume record still higher, and will be a still better de- 
The mediocre will have new 
channels of service, because of broadened knowledge 
and a developed imagination. Even he who because of 
natural limitations can never be a constant bulletineer 
will nevertheless be able to draw on this, that, and the 
other bit of information to increase the number, size, 


signer of coverage plans. 


and quality of his sales. 


Gratifying it therefore is that the present examina- 
tions are being taken by a far larger number of students 
than ever before, indicating that the mission of the 
College—to create genuine professionals—is growing 
widely and steadily in respect and in active favor. 


‘ THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 




















BILLION AND QUARTER LOSS 
ECONOMICALLY EACH YEAR 
FROM AUTO FATALITIES 


33,500 Deaths and a Million Inju- 
ries, Says National Safety 
Council 


REMEDIES IT ADVOCATES 


Chicago University Head and 
Prominent R. R. Officials On 
New Advisory Board 





In a statement given out this week the 
National Safety Council says that 33,500 
persons were killed in automobile acci- 
dents last year; 1,000,000 others were in- 
jured, and it estimates an economic loss 
as a result of these fatalities of one and 
a quarter billion dollars. That figure is 
twice the fire loss of the country. 

It gives as the reasons for this great 
toll of life and limbs the fact that 26,- 
000,000 motor cars have come upon the 
roads all within a single generation and 
that they face the following conditions: 

Streets and highways are inadequately 
designed for traffic and inadequately 
equipped and controlled. 

Cars having speed and power, many 
with adequate safety features, have de- 
veloped mechanical defects. 

Reckless, thoughtless, inexperienced 
and sometimes physically and mentally 
incompetent people at the wheels. 


Its Remedies 


To offset this situation the National 
Safety Council demands a competent mo- 
tor vehicle department in every state; a 
modern, well-trained and adequate state 
highway patrol and traffic police force in 
every city and state; investigation of all 
traffic accidents as a basis for prosecu- 
tion of traffic violators; and enforcement 
by adoption of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
and Model Traffic Ordinance drafted by 
the National Conference on street and 
highway safety. 

In the way of research the Council 
asks intensive study, local and national, 
for increasing knowledge of accident 
causes and remedies. 


Many States Without Drivers’ License 
Laws 


Only twenty-seven states have drivers’ 
license laws of any kind. The states 
with effective and well administered li- 
cense laws have made the best showing 
in accident reduction. 

Increase in death rates have been more 
pronounced in the country where speeds 
are higher and effective control more 
difficult than in the cities. The severity 
of accidents is increasing more rapidly 
than the number. 

The National Safety Council has had 
twenty years’ experience in the safety 
movement. With its wide membership, 
contacts and expert staff, audits collec- 
tion of statistics and other data, it claims 
to be in an unique position to give au- 
thoritative, impartial information and 
suggestions to any organization or com- 
munity interested in safety. 
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President 


| Value of Sales Talks Emphasized 


At White Sulphur Springs Meet 


The convention of the Connecticut 
Mutual in White Sulphur Springs last 
week emphasized sales talks. The papers 
read were informative. Greetings from 
the board of directors were given by Ed- 
ward Milligan, one of the directors. Mr. 
Milligan, who is president of the chain 
of fire insurance companies headed by 
the Phoenix of Hartford, came to the 
convention with President James Lee 
Loomis. President Loomis talked at the 
4nner on Tuesday night. Vice-Presi- 
Jent P. M. Fraser presided at this din- 
ner. 

Another interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the sales seminars. The 
questions discussed at the sales seminars 
follow: 

Selling Under Present Conditions— 

(1) Which appeal do you feel is better 
today—protection or investment? Why? 

(2) How do you go about finding 
prospects who can pay? 

(3) Have you ever written out the ex- 
act “sales talk” you use in asking for 
leads? If so, give the talk in a few 
words. 

(4) How do you answer the objection: 
“I’ve just had a cut in salary”? 

(5) How do you answer the objection: 


“T may have a pay cut, and will not take 
on any new commitments until I am 
sure of the future”? 

(6) How do you answer the objection: 
“I’m putting away all surplus cash into 
the market”? 

Conserving Business— 

(7) Where do you think Conservation 
really begins? 

(8) Does it pay you to prevent a lapse 
or effect a reinstatement where you have 
no commission interest ? 

(9) How often do you pay a friendly 
or “service” call to your policyholders ? 

(10) Do you deliver the first dividend 
card in person? Why? 

(11) What method of premium pay- 
ment has the best effect on Conserva- 
tion (renewals)? Why? What attempts 
do you make to secure premium pay- 
ments on this basis? 

(12) What are four distinct factors 
you should bring to the attention of a 
policvholder who asks for a loan? 

(13) What follow-up do you use on a 
policyholder who has borrowed ? 

(14) Do you attempt, in all cases pos- 
sible, to secure prepayment? Do you 
think it pays? 


Toastmaster 








PETER 


M. FRASER 
Vice-President 





Dingle Premium Annuities 
By Stratford Lee Morton, 


St. Louis 


The temporary annuity can be used to 
supply certain income for a limited pe- 
riod, such as until the child is 21; an 
Income guaranteed to some friend, rela- 
tive or employe for a specified time, or 
to guarantee the income under a con- 
tract. Or, it can be combined with the 
Single Premium Endowment to build up 
the income prior to maturity. It is also 
attractive to add the regular Single Pre- 
mum Annuity to a Single Premium En- 
dowment which slightly reduces the in- 
come during the first fifteen years on 
the Fifteen Year Endowment basis the 
company now writes but builds up a very 
attractive income after maturity with the 
annuity continuing along with the inter- 
est on the matured endowment, running 
in the neighborhood of 6% to 7%. 
it IS necessary in selling annuities, as 
in selling life insurance, to get all the 
facts in the situation in order that the 
‘ype of annuity that you specify may be 
ype fitted to cover the needs of your 
In summing up, the Single Premium 
Annuity makes an ideal arrangement be- 
cause it is absolutely safe and there is 
ee emnility of outliving it. It becomes 
dns get illustrations as to its advan- 
on . referring to situations that have 
pe sacceasfully handled. Leading bank- 
—ae and investors stress the 
it is Ne an annuity. | It is safe because 
a _~ on the life insurance prin- 
vision ) iversification and strict super- 
bs ol he income is generally twice, 
isneet te realized on conservative 
is o s YaAS1S where there is no particu- 
pe 7 leaving the principal to any- 
“i € income is especially stable and 
a need on a monthly, quarterly 
an annual basis, so that a person 
tis unt on it from time to time while 
With nactically impossible to do the same 

other types of investment. 
ate ne at the age of 50 an annuity 
pe = with the purchase nrice from 
af less sg down to about five years. 
% an five years after the age of 


Securities May Be Stolen 

y day newspaners show how both 
and income have heen depreciat- 
faving many an older person de- 


Ever 
Capital 
ing, | 


pendent upon their children or some 
charity. It is axiomatic that persons with 
an annuity never die because they are 
relieved of all financial worries and freed 
from the trouble or expense of renting 
property, looking after investments, re- 
investing funds, paying special assess- 
ments, insurance and all of those things 
which are part and parcel of every other 
form of property. 

A friend of mine who is the dean of 
our art school had put a life’s saving into 
Liberty bonds and kept such Liberty 
bonds in a tin box in the drawer of his 
desk. A short time ago he came down 
and found that his desk had been rifled 
and the bonds gone—a life’s saving dis- 
appearing over night. There is no such 
possibility with an annuity agreement. 
While there are many will contests in 
the distribution of other types of prop- 
erty there is no record of litigation in 
regard to an annuity income. 

Tax phases of annuities are very im- 
portant as there is no tax on annuities 
until the total income is in excess of 
the purchase price. 

Many a man has spent a life time of 
accumulation only to have a bad judg- 
ment, which comes with increasing years, 
wipe out his life accumulations. An an- 
nuity eliminates all such hazards. 


B:g Increase in Annuities 


To sum up it is an ideal investment for 
an old couple with no dependents. unin- 
surable men and women: those who de- 
sire to provide for their parents, and 
those desiring to provide for friends, ser- 
vants and employes; fathers and mothers 
who wish to turn their property over to 
their children and see them enjov it, 
retaining enough to make them inde- 
nendent, thereby saving inheritance and 
administration fees; single men and 
women who want an income with guar- 
anteed results with no worry; for those 
who have lost by speculation and have 
to make their remaining income go that 
much farther: for those who are today 
afraid of banks and building and loan 
associations because of the number of 
failures: for those who are in hazardous 
lines of business and want this financial 


back log; those whose incomes are of 
uncertain duration would necessarily 
want to underwrite their future—such 
as professional athletes and movie stars, 
those who have sold their business and 
want a safe place to invest their money; 
those who have inherited funds and want 
to eliminate any possibility of loss; those 
who have taken care of the needs of 
dependents and now interested in look- 
ing out for themselves. Those who need 
a much larger income than a given prin- 
cipal will provide and are too conserva- 
tive to speculate; those who desire to 
speculate but play safe with a guaran- 
teed living income before doing so. 


Someone has said if you enjoy a small- 
er income than an annuity will yield you 
are cheating yourself. If you try to seek 
a larger income you are speculating. 

The growth of annuities as compared 
with life insurance is demonstrated by 
the fact that in the last five years life 
insurance written has increased 85% 
while annuities have increased 328%. I 
know of no annuity set-up better than 
that of the Connecticut Mutual and I 
believe that a careful study of our plans 
will very materially increase the income 
of everyone here if he will expose him- 
self to cases where an annuity makes 
a wise solution in their financial problem. 





| Prepayments 


By Prewitt B. Turner 


Herley S. Daily Agency, Kansas City 


My experience shows that prepayment 
means— 


(1) A definite sale 

(2) It means time saved 

(3) It means commissions earned 

(4) It means an excellent prospecting 
medium. 

These thoughts prompted me to figure 


“How” to get prepayment. It occurred 
to me that many of our greatest institu- 
tions demand and get prepayments. The 
United States is fundamentally an agri- 
cultural country. Our most essential in- 
dustries are grain and live stock. Both 
of these commodities are shipped and 
marketed on a sight draft basis. That 
means prepayment, if you please. 

In the fall of the year it is not un- 
common for Kansas City Stock Yard to 
have 30,000 daily receipts of cattle. These 
daily receipts are sold in one day. Every 
head is settled for by 4 o'clock the same 
day, and the original owner has his 
money. He made a sale and got paid 
for what he sold. The corn belt farmer 
didn’t say to the Western Range breeder, 
“I'll take these home, look them over 
and see how I like them and if satisfac- 
tory, I'll send you a check.” However, 
he would say that if the Western breed- 
er was of a mind to deliver on approval. 


Remember that it is human nature al- 
ways to take advantage of leniency in 
payments. Salesmen are nearly always 
responsible for the practices prevalent 
among their buyers. 

Remember that the attitude of a sales- 
man toward “Prepayments” determines 
largely his success in the matter of pre- 
payments. 


Two Essential Requisites 


My business experience prior to enter- 
ing the insurance field was with the Live 
Stock and Feed Industries. My attitude 
is consequently an attitude of prepay- 
ment. 

I have made extensive use of (premium 
extensions), (modified due date) and 
(temporary monthly rates). Always I try 
and try hard for some kind of settlement. 
I feel better with an application and 
some money than when I just have the 
application. 

Last week I sold $2,500 of Graded 
Premium Ordinary Life, with Family In- 
come, to a man 34 years of age for a 
$1.98 cash and $44 due July 1. You may 
say that such a case is hardly “Prepay- 
ment,” but it is and I will show you 
why in just a minute. 

If you are to be successful in the mat- 
ter of prepayment, there are two es- 
sential requisites and here they are: 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Connecticut Mutual Agents’ Convention 





Approach 


By Louis J. Fink, 
Harry F. Gray Agency, New York 


The one most important idea is that 
life insurance is property—property that 
comes into being with a stroke of the 
pen—property that will provide a cash 
sum for me, an endowment for a spe- 
cific purpose; an education for my child; 
an income for my poor little girl, who, all 
her life will suffer from the effects of 
infantile paralysis, who may never marry 
and will be unable to ever earn her own 
livelihood—an income for my dear wife, 
who has reared my children—who has 
spent the greater part of her life in 
nursing, tending, educating, and devel- 
oping the character of our offspring— 
who is now in the eve of life, ready to 
sit back and rest for the few years that 
remain—an income for this beloved com- 
panion, so that she may not want for 
the ordinary comforts of living; an in- 
come for us both in our old age, so that 
we may both be free from the economic 
shackles and fetters that have kept us 
chained during our long road through 
life. 

The idea is, therefore: Aim, Purpose, 
Intention; Property, Estate, and Visuali- 
zation of Ambition dear to every man, 
woman and child; to play upon my pros- 


pect’s mind, heart, and emotions, which 
he wants you to do. To procure any or 
all of these advantages he must be will- 
ing to pay the carrying charge or taxes 
on the particular piece of property he 
wishes, and he is actually willing to do 
it, if he sees it in this light. 

Property has a definite value—it is be- 
ing constantly appraised for inventory, 
taxes, capital depreciation, and what not. 
Why shouldn’t human life be appraised 
just as scientifically for family and busi- 
ness purposes ? 

A business concern writes off against 
its property holdings a certain percent 
each year for depreciation. Yet the hu- 
man life value, just like property, is sub- 
ject to wear and tear, until final extinc- 
tion as an economic asset, at the age 
of retirement from active work. 

Why not follow a sane plan of insur- 
ing the property values of human life, 
just as men do with their property, fix- 
tures, etc.? 

The insuring of human life at the same 
time provides a sinking fund for future 
obligations, to meet the emergencies of 
life; unforeseen illness, unemployment, 
old age and so on. 








Planning Sales Successes 


By Joseph A. Lockhart, 
Fraser Agency, New York 


I did not carry a dollar’s worth of in- 
surance until I 36 years old, and 
it was not until 1928 that I actually be- 
came “sold” on the value of life insur- 
ance protection. 

So many beginners make the mistake 
of calling on all their friends and rela- 
tives, and the sales they make by reason 
of these associations give them a false 
sense of success. When they have ex- 
hausted this material their pace slackens, 
and they become discouraged and begin 
to wonder if after all they have not chos- 
en the wrong field. Had they waited un- 
til they were better equipped with a 
knowledge of life insurance, and then 
made a true test for themselves by com- 
ing in contact with strangers, not friends, 
the hard knocks absorbed would have 
served as a very firm foundation upon 
which to build a substantial business. 
There is nothing mysterious about life 
insurance, and if more beginners would 
acknowledge this fact their success 
would be much greater, since many sales 
are lost due entirely to the fact that the 
prospect becomes bewildered by an ava- 
lanche of figures and facts. 

The salient point in life insurance sales- 
manship is the ability to sell yourself 
to the prospect to that degree where he 


- 


was 





Gustav Gottlieb 


is not only glad to see you, but invites 
you to call again. Don’t be discouraged 
if the client does not take seriously to 
your proposition at first for he may have 
many difficulties which he is not at lib- 
erty to disclose to you. In a case like 
this it is usually much more advantage- 
ous not to press the issue, but simply 
call again at a later date, when condi- 
tions may have readjusted themselves. 
For a number of years a very good 
friend of mine whom I had approached 
regarding life insurance from time to 
time, had told me that his life insurance 
matters were taken care of by a “special- 
ist.” Not very long ago he called me 
to his office and asked me to look over 
his policies and see if he was amply pro- 
tected. Upon examination I found that 
about half of his insurance was written 
on the term basis, and that portion which 
was issued on a straight life plan did 
not include even the Waiver of Premium 
feature. This man had trusted implicit- 
ly in the so-called “specialist,” but here 
was a case where the trust was grossly 
misplaced. Many times during the course 
of your visits you, too, may be in a po- 
sition to be of real service to your cli- 
ents in giving them worthwhile advice, 
even though it does not mean a sale to 
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Handling A Loan 


By L. S. Lamb, 
Black Agency, Philadelphia 


This is a dialogue of a demonstration in 
handling a loan. Laurence P. Ferree 
(commonly called Bill) is the policyhold- 
er; Mr. Lamb the agent. Ferree carries 
a total of $50,000 which is programmed 
and in trust. The Term Insurance 
amounts to $20,000 and is with another 
company. The Connecticut Mutual, 
Lamb’s company, has four policies total- 
ing $30,000 and consisting of two fives 
and two tens. These policies had been 
written by Lamb. A Family Income 
Agreement of $10,000 was added to the 
last $10,000 about a year ago. Ferree has 
telephoned to Lamb asking him to fix up 
loan forms for maximum loan on all Con- 
necticut Mutual policies. His bank had 
just failed. Lamb came to his office and 
the dialogue follows: 


The Dialogue 


Have you got loan forms? I need 

that money. You said I could get $2,000. 

L.—Yes, here are the papers all filled 

out ready for your signature. Certainly 
am sorry you're in this jam. 

F—Where do I sign? 

L—Right here. (Ferree signs four 
loan forms and comes to the next form 
which is an application.) 

F.—What’s this? 

L.—That’s an “app” to cover your loan. 

F—What do you mean? 

L.—Well, up to this point you have 
arranged $50,000 in trust to give your 
wife a minimum livable income and bring 
your two kids up and educate them. You 
know how we worked it out. After this 
loan goes through there will only be 
$48,000 unless you replace it. 

F—I know all about that, Les, but I 
can’t pay out any more money for pre- 
What would this cost? 





F. 


miums. 
L.—$6l. : 
F.—Can’t do it. 





L.—Listen, Bill, do you realize that this 
$2,000 is more than half the amount 
you’ve planned for your Bill’s college 
education? Do you want him half edu- 
cated? Why man, if he’s only half edu- 
cated he might turn out to be a—a— 
Bank President. 

F.—God forbid! Seriously, Les, I real- 
ize what it means but I’m not going to 
die before this loan is paid back and I 
don’t want to take on any more obliga- 
tion. 

L.—Bill, if you were making this loan 
at a bank you would pay 8%. 

F.—How’s that? 

L—You’d pay 6% in advance and 
would have to carry at least a 20% bal- 
ance. You don’t have to pay interest 
in advance on this loan and the net pre- 
mium on this $2,000 to replace your loan 
and keep your insurance at $50,000 would 
only bring your interest up to about the 
same as you’d be paying at a bank. 

F.—That’s so. Well, let’er go. 


L—lI have most of the questions an- 





swered but want to check up on what's 
happened since~you-were examined a 
year ago for the Family Income Acree- 
ment. How about flying? 

F.—No flights. 

L.—Haven’t taken any more insurance, 
have you? 

F.—No. Say, what kind of insurance 
will this be? 

L.—Endowment at 75. 
last. 

F.—That’s O. K. 

L.—Now, I’m the doctor, this doesn't 
require an examination. Has your 
weight changed any in the last year? 

F.—I weigh 170 pounds. 

L.—Have you had any operations or 
are you going to have? 

F.—Neither. 

L.—Haven’t had any serious injury, 
have you? 

F.—No. 





Same as your 


The Family 

L.—How about your family? Your 
father and mother still in good health? 

F.—Yes. 

L.—How about your brothers and sis- 
ters? 

F.—All right, but you knew my sister 
died last year. 

L.—No, I’m sorry to hear that; wast 
sudden ? 

F.—Childbirth. 

L.—Did the youngster live? 

F.—Yes, the baby is fine. Say, yotl 
ought to see my brother-in-law. | think 
he should have one of those Family In- 
come policies. 

L.—Thanks, Bill, I’ll do that. I’m_cer- 
tainly sorry to hear about your sistef. 
All right, Bill, now you can sign both 
of these. 

F. (After signing application)—How do 
I pay for this? 

L.—Why not have it deducted from 
your loan, same as you'd have interest 
in advance deducted from a loan if yo 
were making it at a bank? 

F.—That’s a good idea, go ahead. 

Length of Loan 

L—AIll right, sign this form. (F. sis 
form directing company to pay part “ 
loan proceeds to cashier for annual pre- 
mium on $2,000.) Bill, how long do ye 
want this loan for? os hack 

F.—Lord knows! I hope to pay tt bac 
within a year. 

L—If you were borrowing from 





a bank 
you'd probably have to reduce it In gal 
tv days. Why don’t you try that © 
this? eae 

F—I'll tell you what I would like! 
do, Les. You’ve got me interested va 
these advance premium deposits, and oid 
I’m afraid of banks. I think ll take at 
upon it. Why can’t I send in so = 
every month to apply against this 10a? 


too? ; Rill 
L.—I think that idea is perfect. 
I'll work out an Advance Pre 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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40th Mass. Mutual Meet 
Draws Crowd of 550 

ENTHUSIASM MARKS _ SESSIONS 

Home Officials Introduced Monday 


Morning; Practical Sales Talks Feature 
Program; Women’s Meeting Held 








Swampscott, June 13—The fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Agents Associa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
is being held here today, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Follow Through in ’32.” 

When Lawrence E. Simon, president 
of the Association, called the first ses- 
sion of the convention to order in the 
convention hall there were about 550 
representatives of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life—agents and general agents, 
and mortgage loan department managers 
inattendance. It is not the largest gath- 
ering of Massachusetts Mutual family 
but it is splendidly representative of this 
loyal organization. 

Led by W. Stanley Hawkins, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., there were fifteen minutes of 
group singing during which almost every- 
thing except “Alouette” was sung, in stir- 
ring fashion. 

President Sargeant Speaks 

After the period of singing President 
Simon of the Association presiding in- 
troduced William H. Sargeant, president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, who 
delivered an illuminating and interesting 
aldress showing the soundness of the 
institution of life insurance and its wide 
angled service. 

there followed the introduction of the 
various company officials present. They 
were Henry Loeb, vice-president; Ber- 
trand J. Perry, vice-president; Joseph C 
Behan, second vice-president; Alexander 
l. Maclean, second vice-president and 
actuary; Osgood E. Fifield, second vice- 
president in charge of mortgage loans; 
Vr. Morton Snow, medical director; 
Wesley E. Monk, general counsel; Sam- 
uel J. Johnson, secretary; James M. 
Blake, manager of field service depart- 
ment; Wrayburn M. Benton, superin- 
tendent of agencies; Harry H. Pierce, 
associate actuary; John F. Handy, asso- 
ciate counsel; William A. Rawlings, su- 
perintendent of loans; Robert Barton, as- 
sistant secretary; Albert E. Shaw, as- 
sistant secretary ; Edmund W. Wood, as- 
‘istant actuary; Joseph M. Ross, agency 
auditor; Dr. Robert E. Andrews, assis- 
lant medical director; Dr. Howard B. 
Brown, assistant medical director; Leroy 
{. Cushman, editor of the Radiator; Wil- 
‘am L. Gammons, manager claim depart- 
ment; Edwin Johnson, manager vurchas- 
ing department; James L. Marchese, 
manager benefit department; William M. 
Roche, manager agency auditing depart- 
ment; Theodore J. Gautier, assistant 
anager renewal department and Wil- 
liam A, Hawg, staff artist, editorial de- 
partment. Each of the above were given 
4 fine round of applause on being intro- 
duced, 

Monday Features 

Rh md followed on the program this 
as wed discussions on‘ Present Day 

ra Success: Through Daily 
tion” "ar Practical Sales Demonstra- 
‘Saar St address on the subject of 
Dowell _. Up by Embry C. Mac- 

The | oO hester, N. =. 

i in i mentioned subject was taken 
Prospect” be oon one, Finding the 
Chama. 'y George H. Schumacher, 
eveland ; 
ile by ] Javid L. Bottomfield, Pitts- 


seen of Oklahoma City. Mr. Lackey 
eral nephew of George E. Lackey, gen- 
“ 4gent of the Massachusetts Mutual 


L : : , 
Fe Oklahoma City, and former presi- 
‘it of the National Association of Life 


n a 

wine ant There was keen regret ex- 

able + that George E. Lackey was un- 
hed aps the convention. 

ales demonstration was presented 

und : maa was presente 

er the title “Selling the Service of 


(Continued on Page 8) 














“Mande to 
Measure” 
Protection 


That’s what the insurance sales- 
men should provide. 


Get a clear picture of your prospect’s 
insurance needs. Then prescribe 
the best. Insurance thus sold 
does not lapse easily and you will 
have made a lasting friend. 











FOUNDED BY 
youn. F. ORVOEN 








Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durr1eLp, President 


' Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Dr. Harry W. Dingman 
Medical Section Head 


SUCCEEDS DR. L. G. 





SYKES 





Is Well Known to Insurance Fraternity; 
Dr. John R. Neal Elected 


Vice-Chairman 





Dr. Harry’ W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director of the Continental 
Assurance Co., of Chicago, is the new 
chairman of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention. He was 
elected at last week’s meeting at West 








DR. HARRY W. DINGMA?: 


3aden Springs, Ind., and succeeds Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes, medical director 
Connecticut General. 

The other new officers of the Medical 
Section are: vice-chairman, Dr. john R. 
Neal, secretary and medical director, 
Abraham Lincoln Life; members of the 
board of managers, Dr. J. E. Daniel, 
medical director, Great Southern, and 
Dr. S. J. Streight, assistant medical di- 
rector, Canada Life. Dr. M. I. Olson, 
medical director, Central Life of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been re-elected secre- 
tary. Dr. Streight was named chairman 
of the section’s program committee, 

The new president, Dr. Dingman, who 
has been vice-chairman of the Medical 
Section the past yéar, is well known to 
the insurance fraternity, having been a 
frequent speaker before insurance gath- 
erings and a writer of many articles for 
the insurance journals. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Toronto. He is 
a member of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America, 
Chicago Medical Society, Illinois State 
Medical Society, and a fellow of the 
American Medical Association. Dr. 
Dingman is the author of “Insurability,” 
a comprehensive reference book on prog- 
nosis and selection of risks for life, 
health and accident insurance. 





DREWRY BANQUET TONIGHT 





Governor White and Commissioner War- 
ner to Attend Ohio Agency’s 75th 
Anniversary Party 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Columbus Agency of J. S. Drewry & Co., 
Ohio general agents for the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, will be celebrated with a big 
banquet at the Columbus Country Club 
tonight. 

Governor George White of Ohio and 
Charles T. Warner, Ohio commissioner 
of insurance, will be among the guests 
of honor. The Mutual Benefit home of- 
fice will be represented by Edward E. 
Rhodes, vice-president, and Dr. William 
R. Ward, medical director. Other guests 
will include Herman Braun, 92, oldest 
living policyholder of the agency, and 
James W. Atcherson, 87, whose Mutual 
Benefit contract has been in force sixty- 
seven years. 
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Julius Ray 


Eisendrath 


Ernest 
Seligman 


The members of the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization of New York City 
never enter into anything half-heartedly. 
Whether it’s a case of work or play this 
group of Guardian Life fieldmen usu- 
ally manages to make each occasion a 
memorable one. One reason may be that 
there are a great many young agents 
associated with the organization who are 
naturally enthusiastic and in addition, 
enthusiastic about the business. 

At any rate, the usual agency spirit 
prevailed at all times during the all-day 
outing held last Thursday at Briarcliff 





William D. Neil 
McNamara Lang 
Manor. Some played golf or baseball; 
others rode horseback or went swim- 


ming, all taking advantage in some de- 
gree of the beautiful countryside in that 
vicinity. 

Most all the well-knowns of the Mc- 
Namara Organization were there, in- 
cluding John C. and William D. Mc- 
Namara, John Balfe, Walter Knowlton, 
Donald Russell, Julius Eisendrath and 
John Brady. Outside guests arrived for 
the dinner and entertainment in the eve- 
ning. Among these were Frank F. Wei- 


Southworth 


George 


Frank 


Cestari 


Thos. J. 
Martin 


denborner, Jr., assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Guardian; Denis B. Maduro, 
counsel, Life Underwriters Association 
of New York; Harvey Weeks, assistant 
vice-president, and Fred P. McKenzie, 
assistant secretary, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. 


McClelland 


John C. 


McNamara, Jr. Russell 





Ray Walter 
Barbuti Knowlton 
Walter Knowlton played master of 


ceremonies for the impromptu entertain- 
ment which was put on in the evening, 
helping put things over in his usual in- 
imitable manner. This fittingly climaxed 
a day filled with pleasure, business hav- 
ing been banned for the occasion. 





MISS FLANIGAN’S SCHOLARSHIP 
A four-year scholarship in Vassar 
College has been awarded to Janet 
Flanigan, daughter of J. E. Flanigan, 
Greater New York 


agency manager, 
agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
Miss Flanigan, who led the February 


graduating class of 468 students at 
Erasmus Hall High School in Brook- 
lyn, won the Vassar scholarship in com- 
petition with a large group of contestants 
representing the various high schools in 
Brooklyn, 


$1,000,000 ROUND TABLE 

Robert A. Brown, Million Dollar 
Round Table chairman for the National 
Convention, announces that he has been 
fortunate in securing the famous Gray 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel, atop Nob 
Hill, in San Francisco, for the meeting. 
This room commanding a marvelous view 
of San Francisco Bay, has been the scene 
of many a distinguished gathering. The 
date and hour for the Round Table have 
been definitely set for eight o'clock 
breakfast and an all-day session Tues- 
day, August 16. 


Don Ed 
Wolfe 


Fred 
McKenzie 


Jack 
Brady 





CONVENTION IN MILWAUKEE 
No.thwestern Mutual Will Auspiciously 
Celebrate Seventy-Fifth Anniver- 
sary at July Agents’ Meeting 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life will be cele- 
brated at the fifty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Association of Agents of the com- 
pany, to be held at the home office in 
Milwaukee on July 25 to 27. A special 
effort is being made to have the wives 
of agents attend the meeting, special 
entertainment being arranged for them. 

The tentative program provides for a 
series of dramatic episodes designed to 
depict outstanding events in the history 
of the company to commemorate its dia- 
mond jubilee. These episodes will be 
staged at intervals throughout the busi- 
ness sessions which provide a program 
of talks on life insurance as an_invest- 
ment as well as other timely and instruc- 
tive subjects. 





R. B. HULL OFFERS PRIZE 


Will Pay Round Trip Fare to Convention 
to Association Making Largest 
Gain in Membership 
Announcement has_ been Z 
Roger B. Hull, managing director Of the 
National Association of Life Underwnt 
ers, that he will give his personal check 
in the amount of the round trip, fare 
from the winning city to California, to 
that local association which makes . 
largest gain in membership by June 3i, 
computed as follows: one-half on aan 
centage of increase for the year, _ 
one-half on numerical increase during 
the month of June. ew 
There are three further conditions 
(1) the prize-winning association muy 
have renewed 75% of its last . 
membership; (2) it must be one © the 
“over-the-top” district and. (3) “de- 
money must be spent in sending a 
serving” member to the con\ ention. 


made by 


PRUDENTIAL TRACK MEET 7 
The twenty-second annual field day : 
the Prudential was held yester ay - 
Weequahic Park, Newark. _ ape 
a number of athletic events for bot hai 
and women. Raymond Rutan was ~ the 
man of the committee in charge © 
program. 
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Mutual Life to Stop 
New Canada Business 


EFFECTIVE ON AUGUST 1, 1932 





Statement by President Houston; W. O. 
H. Dodds and H. M. MacCallum To 
Retire; Three to Be Special Agents 


The Mutual Life will discontinue issu- 
ing new policies in Canada, beginning 
with August 1 next. 

The following changes in personnel of 
the agency offices is announced: 

W. O. H. Dodds, at present manager of 
the Montreal agency, will retire—under 
the company’s retirement plan, after 
forty years of service—but will continue 
to act as the company’s chief agent in 
Canada. 

C. O. Dozois, at present agency man- 
ager at Winnipeg, will become special 
agent in charge of the Montreal agency. 

H. M. MacCallum, at present manager 
of the Toronto agency, will retire, and 

Harold MacGillivray, now agency cash- 
ier, will become special agent in charge 
of the Toronto agency. 

_ Thomas H. Bulloch, now agency cash- 
ler, will become special agent in charge 
of the Winnipeg agency. 

President Houston’s Statement 

In his statement to the Canadian pol- 
icyholders President David F. Houston 
Says in part: 

“Limitations on the cost of all new 
business wherever obtained, fixed by the 
laws of New York State under which 
this company operates, together with our 
own company standards, have increasing- 
ly handicapped our new business activi- 
ties in Canada. We wish, therefore, to 
inform you that the company has decided 
to discontinue issuing new policies in the 
Dominion of Canada on August 1 next. 

“This action, however, does not in the 
slightest degree affect the validity or 
safety of Mutual Life policies in force 
in Canada. Company securities aggre- 
gating—on December 31, 1931—over 14 
million dollars deposited with the Domin- 
ion Government, as the law requires, will 
remain on deposit in Canada, and no 
tight or privilege guaranteed by our poli- 
cies will be in the slightest degree af- 
fected by this change. 

Our present agencies in Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg will be continued, 
but will not handle applications for new 
msurance after July 31 of this year. No 
effort will be spared to facilitate in every 
Way the payment of premiums and other 
'ransactions involved in the care and su- 
Pervision of our insurance in force in 
Canada, and all business which our pol- 
tyholders may have to transact with the 
‘ompany will be cared for as heretofore. 
of € urge you not in any circumstances 
° lapse or surrender your Mutual Life 
policies, You can gain nothing by doing 
s No effort will be spared to conserve 
‘ie policies now in force, and our spe- 
cmt anents and their staffs will gladly 
at tinue their service of counseling and 

vising policyholders. Address any in- 
cn to the agency to which your pre- 
be ms are paid and your business will 

given prompt and careful attention.” 





F. W. PENNELL AGENCY OUTING 


State Mutual Agency Celebrates First 
nniversary of Uptown Branch; 

‘ Golf Tourney Held 

em Agent Frank Pennell of the 

~ erty Life in New York City en- 

cutie “_7 his agency force at an all-day 

Con 8 last Friday at the Braidburn 

: iy Club, Madison, N. J. Nelson P. 

cae rey of the company, was 

the of honor. Some forty members of 
agency attended. 

the ‘ outing was arranged to fall on 
‘st anniversary of the establish- 


ment of th 
, e uptow! anc 
agency loc I 1 branch of the 


uildj y 
othy Ww 


al agency finished its first year 
@out one million in paid-for busi- 
» with a gain of $300,000 over the 


With 
Ness, 


See Reduction in Policy 
Loan Values Necessary 


LIFE EXECUTIVES URGE CHANGE 


C. O. Shepherd, Cornelius J. Shea and 
Ralph H. Kastner Address St. Louis 
Actuarial Meeting 








The belief that life companies have 
been too liberal in their cash surrender 
and policy loan values was expressed by 
two speakers at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Club of St. Louis, 


C. O. Shepherd, second vice-president 
and actuary, Missouri State Life, and 
Cornelius J. Shea, president and super- 
intendent of agents, State National Life. 
The other speaker at the meeting was 
Ralph H. Kastner, attorney, American 
Life Convention. 

A feature of the meeting was the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. Ross 
Moyer, assistant actuary, Missouri State 
Life, was named president; Charles M. 
Hansen, assistant actuary, Continental 
Life, vice-president, and Miss Katherine 
Head of the Missouri State, secretary. 


Present Scheme Antiquated 


Expressing the belief that in approach- 
ing a solution of the present troublesome 
cash surrender and policy loans problem 
life insurance is rutted in the past and 
the whole scheme of allowing high cash 
values in the early years of a policy anti- 
quated, Mr. Shepherd declared the re- 
cent revision of Section 97 of the New 
York insurance laws was a splendid piece 
of work and he also complimented Cana- 
dian companies and insurance officials 
for working out a new valuation formula. 
He said that cash values should bear a 
closer relationship to the policyholder’s 
share in the company’s asset ratio than 
under the present too liberal cash sur- 
render and policy loan values. 

President Shea approached much the 
same problems as Mr. Shepherd but 
from the view point of the agency de- 
partment. He said that life insurance 
was originally pure protection and that 
its rapid growth during the past twenty- 
five years was large due to the liberali- 
ties placed in policy forms through agen- 
cy pressure, such as cash values, loans, 
paid up and extended insurance provi- 
sions, disability protection, etc. 

Touching on the suggestion that cash 
values be revised downward he admitted 
that many companies had gone to the 
extreme in putting forth low cost forms 
in “order to keep up with the Joneses” 
but he warned that in the last analysis 
the buying public would be the judge 
of life insurance. He expressed the be- 
lief that a well balanced program of low 
cost and high premium policy forms 
proves a happy solution. He advised the 
actuaries that the policies that are sold 
today will reflect the financial prestige 
of their companies ten, fifteen and twen- 
ty years hence. 

Legislation Influence 

Mr. Kastner discussed the recently en- 
acted Federal taxation legislation affect- 
ing life companies and individuals, such 
as the income tax law revision raising 
the rates and eliminating or otherwise 
restricting some of the deductions here- 
tofore permissible, including the limits 
placed on the deduction for real estate 
expenses and depreciation in cases where 
part of the home office structures are 
sub-leased to other concerns. 

He pointed out that existing conditions 
present insurance company officials, and 
particularly the actuarial departments, 
with many new and trying problems and 
that much depends as to the future sta- 
bility of the business upon the wisdom 
and far-sightedness of the men and wom- 
en dn the actuarial profession to envision 
the needs of the future so as to be able 
to cope with each and every situation as 
it may arise. 





preceding twelve months. 

At the banquet in the evening, golf 
prizes were awarded to Harold Darby 
and Richard LeMarche of the downtown 
office and Frank Meyers and Jack Brady 
of the uptown office. 








A Challenge 


to the times 


ORTY years ago a visionary venture 

in the undeveloped West. Today an 
international organization with business 
in force over $600,000,000. Such is the 
history of The Great-West Life. 


No abnormal factors contributed to this 


growth—effect just followed cause. 


The difficulties of today, as those of the 
past forty years, will be challenged by 
sound progressive management, attractive 


policies, and good service to agents and 


policyholders—and the same effects will 


follow. 


te GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG — CANADA 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NAMED 


Northern New Jersey Association’s Offi- 
cers Will Be Selected Next 
Week from Committee 
More than 100 members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jcrsey attended the annual meet- 
ing of the association Monday after- 
noon in Newark, a number of important 

matters being considered. 

An executive committee was elected 
after much spirited balloting. President 
Ernest D. Finch will call this commit- 
tee together some day next week, at 
which time the officers will be selected 
for the coming year. They will be 
chosen from the members of this com- 
mittee, which includes: Charles E. Hoop- 
er and Albert W. Olson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Louis G. Rude, Mutual Bene- 
fit; John Binns, Northwestern Mutual; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Seward Scharff, Travelers; Alex- 
ander F. Gillis, Provident Mutual; How- 
ward C. Lawrence, Lincoln National, and 
William H. Kee, Mutual Life. 

It was announced that the membership 
was 173, three less than at the close of 
the association’s season last year. It is 
planned, however, when the fall season 
opens in October, to start an intensive 
drive for new members. 

ACTUARIAL ELECTIONS 
Franklin B. Mead Named Head of 
American Institute; T. A. Phillips and 
Wendell P. Coler, Vice-Presidents 
The new officers of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, elected at the or- 
ganization’s recent convention in Kan- 
sas City, are: president, Franklin B. 
Mead, executive vice-president, Lincoln 
National; vice-presidents, T. A. Phillips, 
president, Minnesota Mutual, and Wen- 


dell P. Coler, American Central Life; 
hoard of governors, R. C. McCankie, 
Equitable of Iowa; J. Charles Rietz, 


Midland Mutual; R. A. Hohaus, Metro- 
politan Life (three year periods); J. A. 
Budinger, Kansas City Life, and James 
Fairlie, Abraham Lincoln Life (two year 
periods). 

The following were re-elected: secre- 
tary, E. G. Fassel, Northwestern Mutual: 
treasurer, Wilbur M. Johnson. Central 
Life of Illinois; librarian, H. W. Curjel, 
Illinois Life, and editor of the Record, 
James S. Elston, Travelers. 


OUT TO EQUAL LAST YEAR 
With last year’s record membership of 
19.758 in mind the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is making a strong 
effort this month to equal that figure. In 
order to do so the association must se- 
cure about 2,800 more memberships. 
HOME LIFE HONOR MAN 
Larkin F. Bristow of the J. C. Bris- 
tow Agency of the Home Life in Rich- 
mond, Va., was honor man for the com- 
pany in May, leading the company’s en- 
tire agency organization. 


ATLANTIC LIFE CONVENTION 

This year’s Aces convention of the At- 
lantic Life will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City, August 24-27. 








Mass. Mutual 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Life Insurance for the Purpose of Com- 
pleting Life’s Plan” by Charles F. Don- 
nelly and Charles A. Ahearn of the 
Keane-Patterson Agencies, New York. 
This afternoon there was a_ special 
meeting for beginners, which was con- 
ducted under the leadership of Millard 
R. Orr, Philadelphia. In this meeting 
“Production Habits” were discussed by 
Winthrop Winslow, Providence; “The 
Sale” by Corydon K. Litchard, Spring- 
field, and “The Business of Life Insur- 
ance” by Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Dyer Banquet Speaker 


The banquet held this evening was one 
of the most enthusiastic in the history of 
the Agents Association. President Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant introduced Osgood E. 
lifield, who acted as toastmaster, and 
Mr. Fifield in turn introduced the speak- 
er of the evening, Dr. Gus Dyer of Van- 
derbilt University. 

Dr. Dyer essayed to debunk the de- 
pression and during his remarks he suc- 
ceeded in generating no little enthusiasm 
throughout his handpicked audience. It 
was not Dr. Dyer’s first appearance be- 
fore Massachusetts Mutual Life people 
and his coming this evening was looked 
forward to with keen delight on the part 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life field 
family. 

The program for 
follows: 

Appointment of Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

Appointment of Resolutions Commit- 
tee. 


Tuesday morning 


Reproductions of Actual Sales 

1. $1 Per Week Insured Savings Plan, 
Thomas B. Charles, Philadelphia. 

2. Family Income Policy, Richard W. 
Partridge, Boston. 

3. Junior Policy, 
Cincinnati; Joseph W. 
nati. 

4. $25,000 Policy, Leo C. 
Los Angeles. 

Answering 1932 Objections 

William H. Van Sickler, St. Louis; W. 
Scott Smith, St. Louis; Ralph D. Low- 
enstein, St. Louis. 

“Safeguarded Savings,’ 
Perry, vice-president. 

There follows the 
Wednesday morning. 

“Protecting Your Renewals,” Caleb R. 
Smith, Detroit. 

“Uses of Annuities,” Ward H. Hackle- 
man, Indianapolis. 

“A Sales Demonstration,” 
Murphy, Peoria. 

“Investing in Your Own Business,” 
Ernest C. Taylor, Battle Creek. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

“Fighting Through,” John W. Yates, 
Detroit. 


John W.. Dalzell, 
Austin, Cincin- 


Appleman, 


3ertrand J. 


program for 


Frank D. 


Women’s Meeting 
In conjunction with the Agents Asso- 
ciation meeting there also convened the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 


-NOTICE- 


Effective 


the address of 


THE EASTERN 


will be changed to 
94 Fulton Street 


New York City 


Telephone: BEekman 3-3090-1-2 


June 20 


UNDERWRITER 











— —— 


’ 


Women Underwriters of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. The program of that 
meeting follows: 

Breakfast—Monday morning, June 13, 
8 a.m. 

Luncheon—Tuesday June 14, 
12:30 p.m. 

In charge of Mrs. Annie M. F. Sher- 
man, Boston. 


noon, 


Business Session 


Tuesday afternoon, June 14, 2 p.m. 

In charge of Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, 
president, Detroit. 

Speakers: Mrs. Edna G. Duschnes, 
New York; Miss Mary Stone Bush, 
Rochester; Mrs. Marie H. Roberts, Co- 
lumbus. 

Following the meeting there will be a 
discussion of the best methods of ad- 
vertising. 

Election of officers. 

This is the seventh convention of the 
Agents Association of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life to be held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott. This fine New Eng- 


JOINS McMILLEN AGENCY 


Charles V. Cromwell, former associate 
general agent with the Herbert N. Fell 
Agency, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York City, has joined the Clifford L. 
McMillen Agency, Northwestern Mutual, 
347 Madison Avenue, as a full-time pro- 
ducer. Mr. Cromwell has had _ twelve 
years’ experience in the business. 





INCREASES GROUP LINE 

By acquiring an addition of $600,000 of 
insurance to that previously provided, 
Boston University now has protection ol 
approximately $1,000,000 of group cover- 
age on the lives of the faculty, admin- 
istrative officers and other employes. The 
plan has been underwritten by the 
Equitable Society. 


mi, 





land resort seems to be home to Massa 
chusetts Mutual Life people. , 

A picturized story of this mecting will 
be published in the issue of The Eastert 
Underwriter next week. 





From 


TED RIEHLE’S carp INDEx— 








“Power ceases in the instant of repose.” 


—Emerson 











RIEHLE AGENCY—EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WEST 341TH STREET — LACKAWANNA 4-4300 





AN OLD LINE LEGAL 


¥PyNer 


Term Insurance. 








transacting Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double Indemnity Insurance. 


We issue a full line of policies including: 


Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 

Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 
Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 
Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; Group I 3 


WITH A NEW APPEAL, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WE offer an attractive agency contract with non-forfeitable renewals. We also furnish 
and valuable leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 


A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. Apply now to— 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


RESERVE COMPANY 


Whol 1 
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CAN ANY FATHER DODGE 
THIS challenge? 














Ths striking advertisement appears in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of June 4. It is one of the units that 
comprise the aggressive selling campaign backed by 
The Union Central. In New York alone, at least one 


out of every four families will receive this message. 


The advertisement carries a strong emotional appeal 
to parents—concentrated on The Union Central Edu- 
cation Policy. 


In addition to this magazine advertising, a chain of 
powerful Columbia stations, including WABC, carries 


ere 





the same story to thousands of additional listeners in 
the New York territory. 


“Roses and Drums”’ is the intriguing title of the pro- 
gram. It is broadcast every Sunday evening from 6:30 
to 7:00 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


And that’s not nearly all of the story! The Union Cen- 
tral has developed a plan of presenting this plan that 


_really clicks! 


If you'd like to know more about it, a visit to any one 
of the Knight branches listed below will give you full 
details. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH 


OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Flushing, L. I. 
Utica, N. Y. * Stapleton, S. I. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. on See pa SS. B.S. C New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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| Convention Speaker 








GOVERNOR JAMES ROLPH 





Governor James Rolph of California 
has accepted the invitation of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
to address the 1932 convention of the as- 
sociation, to be held in San Francisco, 
August 16-19. Previous to his election 
as governor in 1930 Mr. Rolph served 
five consecutive terms as mayor of San 
Francisco and made an outstanding rec- 
ord in that position. The Civic Center, 
with its unexcelled city hall, its public 
library and its municipal auditorium, was 
constructed during the Rolph adminis- 
tration, as were the municipal buildings. 
Governor Rolph is especially well known 
in insurance circles, being a member of 
the general insurance firm of Rolph, 
Landis & Ellis. 





NEWARK CONGRESS TODAY 


Large Crowd Expected; Hardin, Beers, 
Gray, Huebner, Ellis and Riehle 
on Program 

“Meeting Present Day Needs with 
Life Insurance” is the theme of the 
sales congress being held at the Mutual 
Benefit home office in Newark today, 
under the auspices of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey. 

Among those expected to address the 
gathering are: John R. Hardin, presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Life; William H. 





Beers, New England Mutual general 
agent, New York City; Albert E. N. 


Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Raymond C. Ellis, Home Life 
general agent in New York, and Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, New 
York. An account of the congress will 
be given in this paper next week. 





field force. 
request. 


please mention this paper. 





LOOKING FORWARD! 


A few months ago President M. A. Linton of the 
Provident Mutual delivered an address on the subject of 
“Looking Forward to the Turn in Business.” 
requests have been received for copies of the address, and 
sO many invitations to deliver it in various sections of the 


country, that it was printed in booklet form. 


Already three printings have been exhausted, and the 
booklet is in constant demand from the Provident Mutual 
A complimentary copy will be sent you on 
Address Advertising Section, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


So many 








W. T. SHEPARD ANNIVERSARY 


Lincoln National Vice-President Has 
Seen Company’s Agency Personnel 
Grow from Three to 1,200 
Walter T. Shepard, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National, recently completed 
his twenty-third anniversary of service 
with the company. When Mr. Shenard 
went to Fort Wayne from Newark, May 
30, 1909, to take over the agency man- 
agement of the company, there were but 
three agents under contract. Today he 
heads an agency force of more than 
1,200 men for a company with nearly a 
billion dollars of insurance in force. 








NEW BUFFALO MANAGER 

George L. Smith has been appointed 
general agent of the Security Mutual at 
Buffalo and has opened offices at 374 
Delaware Avenue in that city. He has 
been engaged in insurance selling since 
returning from France where he served 
with the Canadian army throughout the 
World War. 


UNION CENTRAL WEDDING 





Daughter of Assistant Actuary A. J. 
Koeppe Married to Clyde W. Fer- 
guson, Assistant Editor 

A wedding of particular interest to 
Union Central Life people of Cincinnati 
took place Tuesday of last week when 
Miss Irma Augusta Koeppe, daughter of 
Arthur J. Koeppe, assistant actuary of 
the company, became the bride of Clyde 
W. Ferguson, assistant editor of the 
Union Central’s Agency Bulletin. The 
affair was held at the Western College 
for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Among the several hundred guests 
who witnessed the ceremony were the 
following executives from the Union 
Central home office: Dr. William Muhl- 
berg, actuary; Mark S. Trueblood and 
Wendell S. Hanselman, assistant super- 
intendents of agencies. Dr. Ralph 
Hickok, president of the college, from 
whose hands Miss Koeppe received her 
diploma a few hours before, performed 
the ceremony. 


— 


Frederick L. Hoffman On 
Kaplan Article 


Editor, The Eastern. Underwriter: 

I have read with much interest the 
paper on “A Practical Industrial Retire. 
ment Plan” by Mr. Harry Kaplan in The 
Eastern Underwriter. It is an illuminat- 
ing discussion of a pressing problem oj 
the utmost importance, not only to ip. 
surance companies but to the nation a 
large. 

I am in hearty agreement with most 
of his conclusions and believe they are 
practical to a large degree. ‘The tend. 
ency of the present age is unquestion- 
ably towards an increase in the propor- 
tion of population over sixty, for whom 
somehow a definite provision must. be 
made either by private enterprise or the 
State. The former, unquestionably. js 
decidedly preferable for this country. | 
myself am strongly opposed to State ac. 
tion in the matter of old age pensions 
and health insurance. 

Insurance in all its branches has 
weathered the present storm of financial 
and industrial depression in admirable 
manner and has come out as an out- 
standing financial institution, unshaken 
and in better condition than ever. After 
matters have returned to normal | am 
sure the demand for life insurance par- 
ticularly will be greater than ever and 
new plans and projects for insurance 
protection should therefore receive the 
utmost consideration on the part of the 
great companies which are the leaders 
in this direction. 

I agree with Mr. Kaplan that we 
should not as a nation look to other 
countries for standards to copy but base 
our new policies and projects upon our 
own experience and standards of life. 
Professional reformers are continuously 
urging this country to adopt European 
methods of social relief which by vast 
experience have only made matters 
worse. The European system of social 
insurance stabilizes unemployment and 
fosters malingering to a colossal degree. 
It has demoralized the medical profes- 
sion and hindered the progress of pre- 
ventive medicine which had no really 
better advances than in_ this country. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Kaplan 1s 
therefore entitled to serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration and I sincerely 
trust that one or more of the companies 
will give his suggestion a trial. His 
ideas are novel but are based on con- 
siderable past experience and genuine 
sympathy for the struggles and difficul- 
ties of the wage earning element of the 
nation. Mr. Kaplan seems to have cov- 
sidered every reasonable objection and 
he lucidly illustrates the advantages t0 
be derived from the plan proposed. The 
Eastern Underwriter is to be congratt 
lated on having given adequate space for 
presenting Mr. Kaplan’s views. . 

FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 


HOWARD B. KELLY DEATH 


Howard B. Kelly, head of the group 
insurance department for the Equitable 
Society in the Middle-West, died at the 
Oak Park Hospital, Chicago, recently. 





Duality— 


death. 








principle should not be overlooked: 
health, there can be nothing more conducive to earthly welfare and happiness than an adequate monthly income, guaranteed for life. 
that makes an annuity the most serviceable monetary contract yet devised by man for his own personal comfort. 


Life insurance may be described as the most unselfish medium of dual financial service yet devised by man. Life insurance first furnishes the logical, 
fool-proof way to CREATE PRINCIPAL at one’s death for the benefit of those who are left behind. Next, through annuities, it furnishes the 
supreme method for making a lifetime’s ACCUMULATED PRINCIPAL take up the creator’s personal burdens and carry them for HIM until his 


Thus one first turns to life insurance to provide for others, then to the annuity to provide for himself. In prescribing annuity forms, one cardinal 
The right of the annuitant to benefit to the utmost from his own capital during his own lifetime! 


Next to 
It is this fact 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 


June 


I || 
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% EFFECTIVE RESELLING 


tend- 
-stion- 
ropor- 
whom 
ust be 
or the 


bly. ie Life underwriters today are facing a serious problem—keeping in force the 


vi life insurance which their clients own. Policyholders today are entitled to one 
sions hundred per cent service. The underwriter’s future depends upon his giving 
= this service. 

nancial 

— To resell an old policy before it has lapsed is less difficult than to reinstate 
_o it after it has lapsed; but the interview to resell must be just as carefully planned 
Bes as the interview to make an original sale. “What to say” when a policyholder is 
er and contemplating lapse or surrender must be carefully thought out. Equitable un- 
ai derwriters have successfully used such appeals as: 

of the 


leaders 


sa 1. “Do you remember the story of the Arkansas traveler who asked 
at Wi 


- other a farmer why he didn’t fix the leaks in the roof of his house? 
— The farmer replied: ‘When it’s rainin’ I can’t fix it—when it 
on ou . * ¢6 ~ 
of life ain’t rainin’ the roof don’t need it.’ ” 
sly . > 

meme “Mr. Policyholder, you won’t be able to buy life insurance when 
how the grave need for it arises.” 

natters 
social 
. . 2. “If you cancel this contract you won’t cancel the risk. You will 
degree. . . ° 

profes- merely transfer it from the Equitable to your own wife and 
of pre- * ” 

Bes children. 

ountry 

Pao 3. “One Equitable policyholder recently said: ‘I must keep this 
ncerely policy in force, because it means rent, clothes, coal, and cloth- 
a? — necessities—for my family if anything happens to 
yn con- me. 
renuine 3 . 
difficul- “Mr. Policyholder, what would your policy mean to your 
of the o1 999 
Peapod family? 
on and 
aR he 4. “Before you cancel this policy, ask some one who has been re- 
ngratu- jected or given a sub-standard policy what he would do if in your 
ace for position. There are thousands of men who would pay you well 
MIAN. if they could buy the privilege you own in this policy.” 
TH 
suitable A well sold client is a tangible asset. His life insurance pays renewal or 
| . the “service”? commissions; his good will pays dividends in new insurance and leads. 
ently. 
aa 


Resell Your Clients on The Life Insurance They Now Own 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 




















LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 





Ss 


Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


The average 

Good policyholder does not 
Ordinary Life really want to lose 
Argument his insurance, says 


the Life Aetna-izer. 
He thinks he is up against it and he is 
glad when he can find a way out with- 
out losing everything. If he really can- 
not pay, the idea of changing from a 
higher premium plan to an Ordinary 
Life is one of the best methods I know 
of to help the insured. 

“But I'll have to pay premiums as long 
as I live, if I take an Ordinary Life pol- 
icy,” they tell me. 

“Only as long as you need the pro- 
tection,” I reply. “Some day you may 
want to retire. When you do, that will 
mean you no longer need this policy, and 
then you can exchange it for cash or a 
paid-in-full contract. I would say you 
need only carry it to the time of retire- 
ment.” 

* * * 


Writing new busi- 


Tips from ness is important 
Walker but don’t forget that 
Buckner a policyholder saved 


from lapsing may 
mean more to your reputation and fu- 
ture income than simply getting a new 
application, says Walker Buckner, vice- 
president, New York Life, writing in the 
company’s agency bulletin. With the 
coming of good weather policyholders 
yearn for automobiles and other luxuries, 
and the temptation is great to let some 
of their policies lapse. Mr. Buckner of- 
fers the following suggestions on pre- 
venting lapses and writing more _ busi- 
ness: 

Emphasize the fact that with increased 
age the contract cannot be duplicated at 
its present price. 

Suggest change of policy form or man- 
ner of paying premiums. 

Look for possible change in family or 
business conditions that may call for 
change in the amount of the policy or 
method of paying proceeds. 

Endeavor (when advisable) to 
wife present during conference 
policyholder. 

Describe in plainest language three or 
four policy conditions, the understand- 
ing of which may prompt policyholder 
to realize that he is losing a valuable 
contract. 

Show possibility of health impairment 
at time the policyholder concludes to re- 
vive old or buy new insurance and pos- 
sibility of accident if he has double in- 
demnity. 

Ask policyholder in presence of wife 
if protection isn’t as greatly needed to- 
day as when purchased. In fact, it is 
probably more needed. 

Suggest a plan that will enable the 
family to set aside each month (budget 
fashion) 1/12 of the annual premium and 
at end of the year draw out annual pre- 
mium from the bank. 

Show how the value of the policy in- 
creases with the payment of subsequent 
premiums. 

If the home is mortgaged, show that 
the policy may be the one thing that 
stands between its preservation and fore- 
closure. 


have 
with 


“GETTERS 





a. 
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m. 


According to an 


More analysis made _ by 
Women the Equitable Society 
Buying of its ordinary poli- 


cies issued during 
the years indicated below, the percen- 
tage of women buying life insurance is 
increasing: 


% Issued 

Year To Women 
1919 11 
1924 12 
1929 15 
1931 20 

* * x 

“Get out of the old 

All habits; put on new 

Can life,” suggests Hugh 

Improve Chalmers in ‘Forbes.’ 


“There isn’t any one 
who cannot improve his business 50% if 
he thinks along the right lines and car- 
ries into action the new things he thinks 
about. It isn’t what we hear that counts, 
it is what we remember and use. Take 
this home to yourself. 

“Don’t say you are doing everything 
that can be done. Not one of us is doing 
that. I don’t care how efficient a man 
may be, no man is a hundred per cent. 
efficient. If you go away regularly 
somewhere and think for half a day 
about how to improve your business and 
then write down the things as they 
come to you, you can bet that your busi- 


ness will increase 50% within six 
months.” 
* * * 
A lady policyholder 
Some of the Provident Mu- 
Living tual recently wrote 
Benefits to the company’s 


agent who wrote her 
endowment insurance as follows: “This 
is the second time I have benefited by 
a Provident policy. The first time I made 
a payment on my home. This time I am 
planning a trip to Europe, so you may 
be sure I have never regretted my in- 
vestments in life insurance.” 





NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
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General agents of the company are 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 3 3 





— MENTALS 


An up-to-the-minute training course, just off the press for Berkshire Life men 


very enthusiastic over this new course 


Proper training and education was never as necessary 


This is another step in Berkshire progress toward the success of the company’s 
five year programme 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 


2 FRED H. RHODES, President 





BIG BRITISH BILLBOARD 





Prudential of London Has Advertise- 
ment on Prominent Corner 
Floodlit at Night 
The British Prudential has erected a 
billboard advertisement on a prominent 
corner in London which is attracting 
considerable attention. The board, situ- 
ated at the corner of Brooke Street and 
Holborn, is 140 feet long by 20 feet high. 
It contains seven pictures each fifteen 
feet long and ten feet high. At night 
the pictures are floodlit. The publicity 
department of the company designed the 
advertisement, which is rather off the 
beaten track of British insurance ad- 

vertising. 

The pictures on the main (Holborn) 
frontage are devoted to endowment in- 
surance. The first of the series repre- 
sents the signing of an application by a 
young husband; in the next he is con- 
siderably older and is posting the final 
payment; in the third the check for the 
sum assured is in his hands, and the 
final picture depicts the couple enjoying 
retirement while an adult son and daugh- 
ter play tennis in the garden. The pic- 
tures are entitled respectively “The De- 


cision,” “The Final Payment,” “The 
Check,” and “Content.” 
The other three, in Brooke Street, 


represent fire, burglary, and accident. 





JOINS ZIMMERMAN AGENCY 

William W. Banton, a Dartmouth 
graduate, has joined the Charles J. Zim- 
merman Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Newark as agency supervisor. 
Mr. Banton entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924 as a life underwriter with 
the Bangor, Me., office of the Mutual 
Life, and shortly afterward was made 
district manager for the territory. 





National Life 


Insurance Company | 
/ 
FtWayne.Ind. ; 











FOR SALE—Insurance Library of 
New York General Agent including 
110 volumes “N. Y. Insurance Re- 
ports” from 1830 to date. Title Guar. 
antee & Trust Company, Trust Dept. 
176 Broadway, N. Y. 








30 TAKE BUREAU TRAINING 





Managers’ Course in Oregon Opened 
Last Week; One Student From 


Hawaiian Islands 
Thirty agency builders representing 
fourteen companies are attending the 


two-week school which the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau opened at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore, 
last week. Most of the men are from 
the western coast states. One, however, 
is manager of the life department of a 
general insurance agency in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. This is the first two 
week school of this type which the Bu- 
reau has offered on the west coast. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the Research Bu- 
reau who are conducting the course are 
G Fay Davies, director of the school; S. 
G. Dickinson and Lewis W. S. Chapman. 
Visitors who were “sitting in” on some of 
the sessions and at the banquet which 
was given Thursday night of | this 
week include John W. Cadigan, vice- 
president of the New World Life ot 
Seattle, and W. C. Schuppel, executive 
vice-president of the Oregon Mutual of 
Portland. Mr. Schuppel is vice-chair 
man of the board of directors of the 
Research Bureau. 





NEW RULING IN INDIANA 

Changes will be made in the methods 
of permitting withdrawal of instruments 
evidencing mortgage loans to insurance 
companies by the Indiana insurance com- 
missioner, according to a ruling given by 
James M. Ogden, Indiana attorney ge" 
eral, to John C. Kidd, insurance com 
missioner. It has been the practice © 
release to companies for temporary US 
instruments of this kind for the pur 
pose of making photostatic copies 1! 
use as exhibits in legal proceedings and 
foreclosure proceedings. It also has 
been the practice that in event paper 
are not returned within what seemed : 
reasonable time, to require the compat! 
making such temporary witlidrawals - 
withdraw the mortgage loans on depos" 
permanently. 





HEADS PHOENIX MUTUAL AGC! 

Lloyd W. Harrison, who has — 
gaged in supervisory work for the i sat 
nix Mutual in Detroit, has been pa eo 
ed manager at Newark for the compat 


WILDER ANNIVERSARY se 
Milo W. Wilder, Jr., treasurer of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, celebrate 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
with the company on June 1. 


servic 
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“Summer No Time To 
Slow Up,” Says Amber 


SEES PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITY 





Outlines for Berkshire Fieldmen Factors 
To Keep in Mind During This 
Season of Year 





It is the opinion of Harrison L. Amber, 
vice-president of the Berkshire Life, that 
summer is no time for life insurance 
agents to succumb to the belief that bus- 
iness cannot be gotten. He sees plenty 
of opportunities and feels that agents 
who slow up their activities are losing 
out in a big way. Addressing himself 
to the Berkshire fieldmen in an article 
in the company’s current Sales Bulletin 
he says in part: 

What are you going to do during the 
summer months? Are you going to adopt 
a program that sets torth a time to be 
at your business, a time for recreation 
and a time to help discouraged souls? If 
you do it will be a happy summer for 
you and if you will apply your knowl- 
edge and skill to your business during 
a proper number of hours it will be a 
profitable summer for you. 

Keep the following points in mind: 

1. Your office is your workshop, not a 
place to spend your summer vacation. 

2 ‘lake a vacation if you need one, 
start at a definite time and end at a 
definite time. 

3. Consider June 1 the same as Janu- 
ary 1. If New Year’s Day means now 
hope, new courage, new enthusiasm then 
June 1 should mean the same. 

Only 3% Are Away 


4. Remember that not over 3% of the 
people are ever on a vacation at one 
ume, 

5. Remember that some lines of busi- 
ness are better in the summer than in 
the winter. Pick out the men engaged 
in those lines. 

6. Ten per cent. of all marriages oc- 
cur in June. 

7. Men are in better health during the 
summer than in the winter. 

8. Men and their wives get along bet- 
‘er in the summer than in the winter. 

9. Life insurance has for two hundred 
years stood the test of famine, war, pes- 
lence and financial depression. Life in- 
surance has survived and will continue 
to stand as the one institution of 
Strength in world finance. 

Company’s Experiment 

10. During our Ten Day Experiment 
83 men who produced business working 
an average of five and one half hours 
made $14.30 a day. The entire 153 who 
‘arried through on the Experiment, 
Working an average of five and one-half 
hours, made $6.65 per day, or $1.22 an 
res Not very much you say, yet eight 
ours work on the same basis would have 
produced an income of $9.76 per day. 
these are first year commission figures 
and add to them the renewal commis- 
— and you have considerably above 

€ average wage. 
mithed eer that you have non-ad- 
sitet assets, the same as financial in- 
oa oor These are wasted time, un- 
al ny lity, idle ideas. You can make 
brin soe admitted assets if you will 
po em forth to do their duty. Many 
: oo pail assets have come back into 

Gon - assets with proper management. 
yourself behind the woodshed and give 
he a a good talking to on the sub- 

of non-admitted assets. 
aad 0 business can escape a change 
ch No life underwriter can escape a 
ange, 





TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK 
e 4 . . 
Wi. duitable Society has appointed 
william H. Bender, Jr, of Chicago 
York Manager in the Greater New 
YY fo €partment, to take over the agen- 
Mr “rad managed by S. Brandwein. 
able nee has been with the Equit- 
ince 1915, when he joined the com- 
¥ a a representative at Milwaukee. 
een consistently successful as 
T in the Chicago area. 


He has b 
4 Manage 


MAY BUSINESS 22% DOWN 





Life Presidents’ Figures Show Total for 
Month of $760,127,000 Against 
$980,346,000 in May, 1931 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents reports that new life insur- 
ance production in May was 22.5% less 
than in May, 1931. The aggregate vol- 
ume for the first five months of this 
year was 12.1% less than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1931. This represent- 
ed the business of forty-four member 
companies having in force 82% of the 
total insurance outstanding in United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For May, the total new business of all 
classes written was $760,127,000 against 
$980,346,000 during May of 1931. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $4838,- 
057,000 against $672,208,000—a decrease of 
274%. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$222,956,000 against $236,293,000—a de- 
crease of 5.6%. Group insurance was 
$49,114,000 against $71,845,000—a decrease 
of 316%. For the five-month period, 
the total new business of these compa- 
nies was $4,249,688,000 this year against 
$4,833,485,000 last year. 


N. Y. ASSN. ELECTIONS 








Nominated Slate with Walter E. Barton 
as President Is Endorsed at 
Annual Meeting ' 

Walter E. Barton, vice-president of 
Charles B. Knight, Inc., general agents 
for the Union Central, and all the other 
officers recently nominated to head the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, were elected at the annual 
business meeting of the association held 
Tuesday in the auditorium of the Knight 
agency offices. 

Mr. Barton, the new president, in ac- 
cepting the office, asserted that he would 
do his utmost to carry on the high tra- 
ditions of the association. Clancy D. 
Connell, retiring president, presented his 
annual report, which brought out among 
other things that two dinners of his ad- 
ministration had broken all previous rec- 
ords in attendance. 
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W. H. Beers Agency Using 
‘Insurance as Property” Approach 


The thorough manner in which a new 
life insurance agency attacks its business 
problem these days is well indicated by 
the methods used by the William H. 
Beers Agency, New England Mutual, 
Empire State Building, New York City. 
Organized the first of this year, the 
Beers agency has the nucleus of a strong 
producing organization and had at the 
close of May reached the quota set by 
the company. 

In building a personnel the organi- 
zation heads interviewed more than 200 
men to find the present nineteen full- 
time producers. These men were chosen 
largely from a group which had been 
recommended to the agency from both 
friends in insurance and on the out- 
side. In selecting men Mr. Beers dug 
deeply into the applicants’ experience, 
using six points as a measuring stick: 
maturity, success in previous occupation, 
trained mind, contacts, financial ability 
and home situation. Members of the 
Beers staff had used this formula in pre- 
vious agency connections. 

The agency’s nineteen producers were 
trained by C. Preston Dawson, produc- 
tion manager, who puts new men through 
an intensive three weeks’ course. Six 
days are given over to essential details 
about insurance; three days to studying 
prospecting, sales concepts, psychology 
of selling and other background infor- 
mation, while the remaining nine days 
are given over to sales talk construc- 
tion. 

Emphasis on Sales Talks 

It can be readily seen that the agency 
considers the sales talk vitally impor- 
tant, since nine full days are given up 
to its consideration. Each man is ex- 
pected to write two talks for himself, 
guided by the ideas given him on the 
subject. At present the agency is stress- 
ing the use of life insurance as property 
as an approach. The agents are trained 
to get as much data about the prospect 
as possible in this interview and then 
to withdraw and return at a future time 
with a presentation which will fit the 
individual situation. 

The practice of most life agencies is 
to have group meetings on Monday 
mornings, but the Beers agency has se- 
lected Wednesday in preference. The 
agency heads believe that most men now- 
adays “pick up” over the week-end, have 
enough natural enthusiasm for the be- 
ginning of the week and begin to “go 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS MEET 





Anticipate Improved Business in Near 
Future; President David F. Houston 
a Speaker 
Company representatives from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
attended the recent meeting of the 
$250,000 Field Club of the Mutual Life 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Chicago. 
The convention expressed confidence in 
improving business in the near future. 
President David F. Houston delivered 
an address upon company affairs and 
general conditions. Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, spoke upon 
“Life Insurance as Business Reverse In- 
surance.” Associate Actuarv Joseph B. 
Maclean and Supervisor of Risks Austin 
D. Reiley delivered papers upon techni- 
cal subjects as related to production in 
the field, and Manager Harold J. Fett, 
Rochester, N. Y., P. S. Moses of the 
Savannah Agency, Manager G. A. Sat- 
tem, St. Paul, Fred J. Moore, of the San 
Francisco Agency, and Mr. Charles A. 
Gottlock, of the New York City (Diefen- 
dorf) Agency. gave papers upon general 

topics of field problems and methods. 


MAJOR GEORGE KAY DEAD 
Major George Kay, general manager 
of the Perth Mutual Life, Canada, head- 
quarters in Stratford, Ont., died last 
week in his home there as the result of a 
heart attack. He served overseas with 
the Canadian army in the World War. 





stale” about Wednesday. The system to 
date has proven very satisfactory. 

In charge of the sales supervision of 
the New England Mutual agency’s pro- 
ducers is Owen P. Jacobsen. All are re- 
quired to keep daily record sheets on 
forms which the agency has devised. 
This sheet shows, among other things, 
record of new prospects. The agents are 
trained to take their prospecting seri- 
ously and to get at least fifteen new 
names each week. Three considerations 
are kept in mind in prospect selection: 
need, ability to pay, and approachability. 
Through the use of daily records, the 
fieldmen are able to tell just what they 
are doing and where they are going, can 
keep a constant check on their activi- 
ties. 

Results Encouraging 


Business results to date have greatly 
encouraged Messrs. Beers and Dawson 
and their associates. During the first 
five months of this year, 141 applica- 
tions for a total of $2,034,000 were sub- 
mitted, of which 94 for $1,275,000 were 
paid-for to June 1. Each month has 
shown a substantial increase over the 
previous month, May hitting the high 
mark with $456,000 paid. From the start 
the agency has enjoyed an average pol- 
icy of approximately $15,000, which is 
well above most agencies’ average. 

Approximately half of this business has 
come to the agency from outside sources, 
and General Agent Beers is naturally 
pleased that his many friends in the in- 
surance fraternity have remembered 
him. The brokerage department of the 
agency is greatly assisted by Thomas 
Stanion, supervisor. Another associated 
with the agency who has been of ma- 
terial benefit is Robert White, office 
manager, whose five years’ previous ex- 
perience in home office work has well 
fitted him for his present work. 





THE 





NEW PLAN 


HE new RETIREMENT ENDOWMENT Po ticy combines 

attractive features of an endowment and an instalment 

refund annuity. At age sixty-five it provides, for each 
$1,000 of face amount, a Cash Option of $1,490 or a Monthly 
Life Income of ten dollars, with 149 instalments certainly 
payable. In event of death prior to maturity the entire face 
of the contract or the cash value, whichever is greater, will 
be paid. The Mutual Benefit’s unique disability coverage is 
available in a supplementary contract. The policy is issued on 
male lives between the ages of ten and fifty-five. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 








FORMER SENTINEL HEAD DIES 

Leroy L. Adams, former president of 
the Sentinel Life of Kansas City and 
prior to that manager for the Metropoli- 
tan Life in St. Louis, died last week at 
his home in Blue Springs, a Kansas City 
suburb. He retired from the Sentinel 
Life six months ago. 


572 WEEKS OF PRODUCTION 

When Otto W. Veth of the White & 
Odell agency, Minnesota state managers 
for Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis, turned in an application the 
other day it marked the 572nd consecu- 
tive week of his association with North- 
western National in which he has not 
failed to secure at least one application. 








Net Results in 1931 — 


An Increase in Insurance in Force equivalent to 207% 
of 1931’s paid production— 


An Increase in Assets of 87%.— 
An Increase in Surplus of 117%— 


Interest earnings on invested assets—5.71 7% 
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DIASTOLIC BLOOD PRESSURE 





Dr. Cc. N. McCloud Says Significance of 
Diastolic Is Not Appreciated by 
Medical Profession 


That the importance of the diastolic 
blood pressure is seemingly not suffi- 
ciently emphasized or its significance ap- 
preciated by the medical profession at 
large was stressed by Dr. C. N. McCloud, 
second vice-president and medical direc- 
tor, Minnesota Mutual Life, in his ad- 
dress before the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in West Bad- 
en Springs, Ind., last week. 

_Dr. McCloud took up the subject of 
diastolic blood pressure in some detail, 
arriving at the following conclusions in 
addition to the one cited above: 

Arteriosclerosis is not an_ invasive 
process, or an aggressive sclerosis, but a 
replacement of muscle tissue by connec- 
tive tissue—a fibrosis. : 

Many cases of so-called “heart deaths” 
can be attributed to arteriosclerosis 
and are responsible to a large degree for 
the high mortality in the fourth and fifth 
decades of life. Insurance statistics in 
recent years show a decided rise in mor- 
tality at the ages of 40 to 50 from “heart 
deaths.” 

Persistent diastolic blood pressure of 
over 90 m. m. hg., at ages under 40, or 
96 m. m. hg., at ages over 45, will show a 
higher mortality than normal. 

Borderline blood pressure with a rec- 
ord of previous hypertension or history 
of some recognized circulatory impair- 
ment must be carefully scrutinized in ap- 
plicants past 40 years of age. 





REPORTS HIGHER PREMIUMS 

Herbert Hastings, assistant general 
agent associated with the Keffer Agency 
of the Aetna Life in New York City, 
reports that notwithstanding the agen 
cy’s drop in volume of business the past 
few months as compared with last year 
there is not a proportionate drop in pre- 
miums. K. A. Luther, vice-president o 
the company, who visited the agency 
cently, commented on the high type 
business which is being submitted. Less 
term ‘and modified life is being writte” 
and more endowment and retirement 1 
come plans. 


HONOR W. A. McCORMICK 

The Buffalo agency of the State Mu- 
tual Life held an outing at the Canoe 
Club, on the Canadian side of the bordet 
near that city, June 10. The ever 
marked the 78th birthday anniversary ° 
William A. McCormick, guest of honer 
Mr. McCormick is one of the most a¢ 
tive members of the Buffalo agency ste 
F. A. G. Merrill, general agent for th 
State at Buffalo, was in charge of the af 
rangements. 
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Suggests Agents Serve 
Probationary Period 


IRVIN BENDINER’S ADDRESS 
Says Man Desiring to Sell Should First 
Demonstrate Ability Before Getting 


Contract 








The suggestion that it might be a good 
idea to make a prospective life insurance 
agent serve a probationary period before 
a permanent contract is granted to him 
was offered by Irvin Bendiner in speak- 
ing before the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters last week. Mr. 
Bendiner, a Chartered Life Underwriter, 
large personal producer and an instruc- 
tor of insurance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, laid particular stress on 
the professional angle of life insurance 
selling. He said in part: 

Independent of the question of li- 
censing by state insurance departments, 
would it not be possible to make a pros- 
pective life insurance agent serve a pro- 
bationary period before a permanent 
contract is granted to him? I think it 
may be said that a good general .agent 
is in a position to tell whether a pros- 
pective agent can earn a livelihood with 
credit to himself and the profession 
after a training period of six months to 
a year. 

Test Period Advantages 

I further question whether any effec- 
tive work can be done, except on a hit- 
and-miss basis, on a shorter period of 
time. Why should a man be expected 
to carve his career in the profession of 
selling by reason of two or three lunch- 
eon meetings with a genial general agent 
when there has been no test applied as 
to his ability to sell, although numer- 
ous references have been obtained from 
sources which he supplied, and a me- 
chanical inspection report has been ob- 
tained through some general retail serv- 
ice? 

Is it not within the realm of conjec- 
ture that some persons may be excellent 
salesmen but cannot succeed in their 
Present connection. who are tied down 
by a contract and unable to improve 
their own position, and do not some com- 
panies hold on to many men who have 
fully and completely demonstrated their 
inability to earn a livelihood. and repre- 
sent the profession with credit, but who, 
nevertheless, are prevented from getting 
into some remunerative profession by 
the urgings and insistence of general 
agents over unduly long periods of time? 
In other words, it is not possible to reach 
a stage where a man who applies for a 
contract to sell life insurance shall first 
demonstrate his ability before terms are 
described, and a permanent contract en- 
tered into? 

Effect of Tax Law 

Is it not proper to inquire what there 
may be in prospect for the life insur- 
ance field man who is unaware of the 
part which he is playing, or has an op- 
portunity to play, in the present social 
Structure? Congress has enacted a tax 
law which has far-reaching implications 
and will, undoubtedly, have a decided ef- 
fect on the sale and purchase of con- 
tracts of life insurance. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is facing the need 
for.increased taxation to bear in part 
Some of the burdens occasioned by cur- 
rent economic conditions. 

It requires no seer or prophet to fore- 
see that the tremendous accumulations of 
€ insurance companies and the tre- 
mendous purchase of insurance in the 
Past decade will be one of the sources 
to which the Legislature might turn for 
Some portion of the revenue which must 

€ raised. Under the new Federal tax 
law, the tax on a graduated scale begins 
where the net estate is $10,000. 

.1€ insurance exemption of $40,000 re- 
mains, but the significant thing is that 
estates are taxable after a net of $50,000 
of which $40,000 may be insurance, where 
ec vously such tax did not begin until 
wl€ estate amounted to $140,000 includ- 
ing $40,000 of insurance. 

.. , Can Aid Trust Officers 
snuite Insurance fieldmen can do much 
0 allay public fears of financial insti- 

tions. Within the past decade there 


has been developed a warm spirit of co- 
operation between the life insurance man 
and the trust officer. Most of the em- 
phasis was placed on the manner and 
means by which the trust officer could 
aid the life insurance agent. 

_ We have reached the time, in my 
judgment, when the life insurance sales- 
man can be of tremendous aid and as- 
sistance to the trust officer. Most life 
insurance men agree that the trusteeing 
of life insurance proceeds means the con- 
servation of many assets that would 
otherwise be dissipated. There may be 
room for a comparison between the life 
insurance company acting as trustee or 
administrator of the payments of pro- 
ceeds under monthly income settlements 
or optional settlements, and the use of 
the corporate trustee, but for present 
purposes, may I remark that the insur- 
ance salesman can be of tremendous as- 
sistance to the public as a whole in spe- 
cifically and repeatedly calling attention 
to the fact that the operation of trust 
departments of banking institutions and 
the developments which may occur in the 
operation of the commercial banking side 
of that institution. This opportunity 
grows not only out of the spirit of help- 
fulness which should prevail between the 
underwriter and the trust officer, but as 
well out of the selfish instinct of the 
life underwriter which calls for the pres- 
ervation and conservation of his own 
business now on the books. 


ELECT W. E. DIEFENDORF 





Mutual Life Manager Head of Brook- 
lyn Managers’ Association; Golf 
Tournament Held 
Warren E. Diefendorf, Mutual Life, 
has been elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Life Managers’ Association for the 
coming year, and Gilbert V. Austin, 
Aetna Life, has been re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. George A. Kederich, 
New York Life, is the retiring president. 
These elections were announced at a 
banquet held by the organization last 
week following an all-day outing at the 
Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. A golf 
tournament was held, H. Driggs, 
Provident Mutual, winning the low gross 
prize with a score of 83. J. A. Ecken- 
rode, Penn Mutual, was low net with a 
score of 73, and G. V. Austin won the 
kicker’s handicap and was also presented 
with the association’s perpetual trophy, a 

hand-painted bowl. 





W. V. WOODY APPOINTMENT 

Warren V. Woody of Kansas City, 
head of the Equitable Society’s largest 
unit in 1931, has been appointed agency 
manager at Baltimore. Mr. Woody be- 
came an Equitable representative in 
1925 and the next year was made a unit 
manager, his record being outstanding 
from the start. His personal business was 
a substantial amount in addition. 


COFFIN INSURANCE TABOO 





Brown Funeral Homes & Insurance Co. 
of Alabama Offered Flat Pre- 
mium Rate Policies 

The Brown Funeral Homes & Insur- 
ance Co. of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
refused a license to write policies on the 
ground that its flat rate premium is un- 
sound as calculated. Judge Walter B. 
Jones of the Montgomery Circuit Court 
has upheld the action of Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles C. Greer in denying 
the license. 

The certificate the company would is- 
sue has a face value of $250, stating that 
a coffin of that value will be furnished. 
The company claimed, however, that be- 
cause of the nature of its business it 
could furnish the coffin and services at 
an actual cost of $75, and therefore the 
financial set-up of the company was 
made with $75 as the face of the pol- 
icy, reserves being maintained on that 
basis. ’ 

The company would issue policies to 
any persons between the ages of 18 and 
100, for the same premium rate, which 
Commissioner Greer claims is unlawful 
discrimination. Judge Jones held that 
the flat rate for all policyholders might 
be passed if the rate were adequate, but 
that it did not seem to be so in this case. 
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What a Father 
id tor His Daughter 


we she was 25 years old he bought for her a single-premium 
life annuity of $1000 a year payable $500 semi-annually. 


That was over 43 years ago. In all she has received $43,500; and 
the New York Life will, of course, continue to send her a check 


for $500 every six months as long as she lives. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think of any other 
gift her father could have made her that would have been so 
enduring, so helpful to her, so thoroughly significant of his desire 
to make her life financially safe? 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether she married 
or not and (if she married) whether her husband should prosper 
or fail or leave her unprovided for in 


event of his death. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SUP’T THOMPSON UPHELD 





Missouri Supreme Court Gives Insurance 
Superintendent Exclusive Jurisdiction 
Over Domestic Company’s Affairs 
The Missouri Supreme Court in a writ- 
ten opinion has definitely established the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the state’s su- 
perintendent of insurance over isurance 
companies organized under the Missouri 
insurance laws in connection with the 
granting of an absolute writ of prohi- 
bition against Circuit Judge Robert W. 
Hall of St. Louis, who had attempted to 
appoint temporary receivers for the Mis- 

souri State Life. 

Judge Hall had named Superintendent 
of Insurance Joseph B. Thompson as one 
of the two temporary receivers. The 
other receiver was Montague Lyon, a St. 
Louis attorney. Superintendent Thomp- 
son had resisted the attempt of Judge 
Hall to assume jurisdiction over the af- 
fairs of the Missouri State Life and 
joined the company in its prayer to the 
Supreme Court to make the rule of pro- 
hibition permanent. While the high 
court’s opinion swings on the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the state superintendent 
of insurance over the financial affairs of 
domestic insurance company it states 
emphatically that there was absolutely 
no real cause to throw the company into 
receivership and expressed the belief that 
the only purpose of the Jerome Duggan 
action was to force the dissolution of the 
big company. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL ANNUITY 





Company Replaces Former Retirement 
Form by New Contract Possessing 
Greater Advantages 
A new contract known as the Retire- 
ment Annuity was launched by the Pru- 
dential this week to replace the com- 
pany’s previous retirement annuity form. 
Possessing greater advantages than the 
former form, applications will be con- 
sidered on both male and female lives at 
ages fifteen to sixty, inclusive. The 
minimum premium period for which a 
policy will be written will be ten years. 
The policy will be written on a unit 
premium basis where one premium unit 
is equal to $100 annually, $51.50 semi- 
annually or $26.13 quarterly. The month- 
ly income at retirement per unit of pre- 
mium will vary according to the age at 
issue and the age selected for retire- 
ment. Fractional premium units may be 
applied for but in no case will a policy 
be issued to provide for an income of 
less than $10 a month. The premium 
waiver disability provision may be in- 
cluded, subject to satisfactory evidence 

of insurability. 


R. H. CUTLER A LEADER 

The winner of the campaign recently 
completed by the National Life of Ver- 
mont was R. H. Cutler, general agent, 
Springfield, Mass., who scored 3,300 
points. Other leaders were the follow- 
ing: Chester G. Raymond, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Robert W. Gipson, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Joseph F. Wilson, Montpelier, Vt., 
and Thomas D. Meares, Wilson, N. C. 





JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 

William A. White, state agent in New 
Jersey for John Hancock Mutual, has 
announced the appointment to his field 
force of J. Carlton Jones and Frederic 
W. Dunham, doing business under the 
firm name of Jones & Dunham. Mr. 
White also reports that the paid-for 
business of the agency for the month 
of May exceeded May of 1931 by more 
than 100%. 





Vv. W. WILLIAMSON DEAD 

V. W. Williamson, well known in life 
insurance circles in New York and whose 
career included supervisory work with 
the Eastern Life and with agencies of 
the Aetna Life and Berkshire Life over 
a period of years, succumbed last week 
to a heart attack. The funeral was held 
on Monday. His most recent connection 
was with the S. S. Wolfson agency of 
the Berkshire. 


MEDAL FOR JOHN K. GORE 


A distinguished honor has been con- 
ferred upon Vice-President and Actuary 
John K. Gore of the Prudential by his 
alma mater, Columbia University. He 
has been awarded a University medal, 
one of ten given alumni, and was re- 
ferred to by Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia, as “a scholar- 
ly and highly successful administrator 
of the great business of life insurance 
in this land.” 


OKLAHOMA ASS’N ELECTIONS 

Jesse Todd, general agent for the Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society, has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The other 
newly elected officers are: vice-president, 


E. W. Marshall, general agent, Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines; treasurer, Theo. 
M. Green, Massachusetts Mutual. Miss 


Josephine Lincoln has been elected sec- 
retary for the ninth consecutive year. 





OPENS CAMDEN BRANCH 

A branch office has been opened in 
Camden, N. J., by A. Rushton Allen, 
manager for the Union Central Life in 
Philadelphia. The office will be in 
charge of T. Y. Smith, who is well known 
in Camden. E. E. Plumley is supervisor 
in the new branch. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted 








INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





a TR a TRC eRe wee! 


RAY C. ELLIS HONORED 


Ray C. Ellis, general agent of the 
Home Life in New York and who is 
president of the company’s general 


agency association, was recently given a 
high Masonic honor when he was ap- 
pointed district deputy grand master, 
third district of Kings by the Grand 
Lodge. 





ACTUARIAL MEET IN OTTAWA 

Joseph B. Maclean, secretary of the 
Actuarial Society of America, announces 
that the society’s Fall meeting will be 
held in Ottawa, Can., October 13 and 14. 


LAMAR LIFE SCHOOL 

The first of a series of four-day 
schools for new agents has been com- 
pleted by the Lamar Life at the home 
office. It was conducted by Harry 
O’Steen, agency superintendent, assisted 
by T. B. Harrison, agency superintend- 
ent. The school closed with a banquet 
at the University Club in Jackson, with 
Dr. J. O. Segura, vice-president and 
agency director, acting as toastmaster. 





Life insurance business in Finland 
showed a big drop in 1931, from 1845 
million Finmarks to 1105 million. 
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AS EVERLASTING 


FORTY YEARS 
UNFAILING SERVICE 


The Missouri State Life is rounding out its 40th year of un- 
ceasing and unfailing service to policyholders and field men. During 
all of these forty years, the Company has met every policy contract 
obligation promptly and fully, and as a guarantee of safety to those 
who have entrusted or may entrust their future life insurance estates 


with it, the Company has 


Admitted Assets totalling more than 


$155,000, 000.00 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis 
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Connecticut Mutual Convention 





Turner Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 

(1) Never anticipate a prospect’s de- 
sire not to pay now. 

(2) Never do or say anything that 
will preclude asking for settlement. 

Why does the average business man 
evade the average life insurance sales- 
man? Is it because he doesn’t believe 
in life insurance? No! It’s because he 
believes that the salesman may sell him 
and get some of his money for premium 
deposits. If that’s true, why disappoint 
the prospect that does give you an in- 
terview? I dare say that 90% of the 
life insurance buyers expect to pay when 
they buy unless the salesman in his pres- 
entation actually precludes asking for a 
settlement. 

Never suggest ordering on approval or 
without obligation until you have tried 
all of these settlement options, annual, 
semi-annual, quarterly, modification of 
jue date, extension and temporary. 

Sear this in mind: no radio, automo- 
bile, personal loan, furniture, or credit 
clothing concerns has ever yet figured 
out as flexible a financial plan as life in- 
surance. 

A little while ago I said that to get an 
application for’ $2,500 with a settlement 
of $1.98 was a good deal. Now, I will 
show you why. First of all it’s a definite 
sale and there will be no quibbling over 
settlement when I deliver the policy. Ac- 
tually here is what happens: I lay the 
policy on the insured’s desk. Congratu- 
late him. Thank him and then I really 
start prospecting. Alright, what happens 
when I try to deliver without “prepay- 
ment.” Simply this: I am worried and 
lam scheming in an effort to get money 
and when I get it, I should get out. 
That’s part of good salesmanship to sell, 
get the checks and get out before the 
man changes his mind. But I did all of 
these things on the previous call. I told 
my story, wrote the application, got my 
$198 and now I am visiting, not with 
a prospect, but a policyholder. 

Let me summarize these brief remarks 
as follows: Get an attitude friendly to 
prepayments. Never anticipate the pros- 
pects desire to pay later. Don’t say, 
“You can pay in ten days when I return 
with the policy.” Don’t say, “You can 
put it on a quarterly basis for $5.68.” 
First get a commitment before you discuss 
payment. Force a commitment that (it’s 
4 good contract), (a fine thing). Then 
ask how would be most convenient for 
him to pay? Don’t give away your “56 
varieties” of payment until you have 
made the prospect admit of the value, 
Provided he could pay and then you can 
surely find a plan that will suit him. 

_| want to thank the company for put- 
ling premium receipt on the bottom of 
$PP Ications. By the time I get to the 
bottom my hand is more steady, the 
ink is flowing free in my pen, my en- 
thusiasm is up, my prospect’s resistance 
: low. The time is at hand, and the 

iller Instinct prevails. I have worn him 
°wn with body jabs to the mid section, 
” while he is uncovered it’s time to 
a 4 telling blow to that point of 

: chin known as prepayment. 
eq ne every other salesman I have wait- 
a 4 month after issue to collect a pre- 
= but I want to assure vou it was 

t because I forgot to ask for the 


money, or told the fellow in my opening 
remarks that he could order on approval. 
Here’s what a friendly attitude toward 
prepayment can and will do for you. I 
have in the past nine months written 
68% of my business on “prepayments” 
and 32% on “hopes of delivery.” I was 
business two months before I 


in the 
knew you could get a policy issued with- 
out a “prepayment” and honestly I am 
sorry I ever learned differently. 





Loan Presentation 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Schedule for you, then you can tell me 
how much more you want to add toward 
the loan. 


F.—That would cut down my interest, 


too, wouldn’t it? 

L.—Absolutely. Bill, there’s another 
thing I want to call to your attention 
on the point of getting this loan repaid 
just as soon as possible. You know, I 
explained to you how the automatic ex- 
tended provision works in case you 
should fail to pay a premium within the 
days of grace. Of course, after your 
advance premium account gets going we 
won’t have to worry about that, but do 
you know that when you have the max- 
imum borrowed against your insurance 
as you will have now, there is nothing 
to extend this protection. 

F.—Why? 

L.—Because it’s the reserve in your 
policies that is used to continue them 
in force for a certain time if you should 
not pay your premium. Gee, Bill, it cer- 
tainly would be tough on your wife and 
kids if you forgot to pay a premium and 
I couldn’t take care of it for you some 
way. 

F.—I never thought of that. 

L.—Bill, must you have $2,000 right 
now? 

F—I have an awful lot of things to 
take care of, Les and I’d like to have 
some cash in the bank to meet things 
with as they come along. 

L.—Bill, we can give you money with- 
in a week, when you want it. 

F.—Well, you’ve made me think. Let’s 
make this only a $1,000 loan now and 
I'll get the rest of it when I need it. 

L.—Bill, I’m glad vou decided that. I 
left the amount unfilled on the forms 
purposely, and I hope things work oui so 
that you won’t have to borrow any more. 

F.—Les, I sure do appreciate your 
helping me out on this thing. 

L—All right, Bill, you know where I 
am when you want me. You'll have your 
check in about four days. 








WIN CUPS FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Loving cups for outstanding produc- 
tion achievements were presented the 
following at the Connecticut Mutual con- 
vention: 

Gustav G. Gottlieb, New York—leader 
in paid first year premiums; 

B. L. Hollis, Atlanta, Ga—leader in 
lives; 

Samuel Scheller, New York—largest 
amount of paid first premiums by a first 
year agent; 

August A. Huester, Scranton, Pa— 
largest number of lives by a first year 
agent; 

Mrs. Mabel McCluney, St. Louis—sec- 
ond year agent with largest amount of 
paid first premiums; 

Louis J. Fink, New York—best con- 
servation record; 

Earl M. Hunt, Los Angeles—West 
Coast leader in paid first premiums. 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
Presid 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 








REDFIELD ASSOCIATIONS 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Cabinet of President Wil- 
son, who died Monday morning at his 
home in Brooklyn, was chairman of the 
board of the American Fiduciary Agency, 
Inc., genéral insurance brokerage firm of 
New York City, organized the early part 
of this year. He was a director of the 
American Insurancestock Corp., among 
other affiliations, and had been a direc- 
tor. of the Equitable Society before en- 
tering the Wilson Cabinet. 


NO IMMEDIATE ASSESSMENT 


No immediate steps will be taken to 
make an assessment against stockhold- 
ers of the Inter-Southern Life under the 
double liability act, according to Lee P. 
Miller, vice-president, Fidelity and Co- 
lumbia Trust Co. The trust company 
and Lieut. Governor A. B. Chandler are 
co-receivers for the insurance concern. 


RETIREMENT OPTION RIDER 

The Acacia Mutual has issued a new 
special retirement option rider, now a 
part of every lump sum endowment pol- 
icy put out by the company. 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 











Agency Executive Wanted 


The leading agency of a New York 
company has an opportunity immedi- 
ately available for a life insurance pro- 
ducer who is ambitious to become an 
executive in this agency. 


This man must have a sense of re- 
sponsibility, ability to train men and 
help them make money while doing so 
himself. Write in confidence to 


Box 1196 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 














STUDENTS WROTE $500,000 

While forty-five agents of Northern 
Pennsylvania were attending a field 
school of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Erie, Pa. during the two 
weeks ending June 6 they wrote 103 pol- 
icies for a total of nearly $500,000, re- 
ports given to the director, Dr. George 
B. Van Arsdall of the Equitable home 
office, revealed. 





The Newark agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, of which Frank L. Lewis is 
manager, is planning an outing and pic- 
nic, to be held at Glen Wild Lake. near 
Butler, N. J, on Saturday, June 25. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ee 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 








MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. ssesica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Owned and published every Friday by The Eastern Underwriter Co., a New York 


Corporation. 


Office and place of business, The Eastern Underwriter Building, 110 


Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone Beekman 3-2076. 


CLARENCE AXMAN, President 


W. L. Haptey, Secretary 





Editorial Division 


CLARENCE AXMAN, Editor 
Epwin N. Eacer, Associate Editor 
J. D. Catperwoopn, Assistant Editor 


JEROME Puitp, Managing Editor 
W. L. Crapp, Associate Editor 
C. V. Linney, Assistant Editor 


A. V. Gross, Editorial Secretary 





Business Division 


W. L. Hapiey, General Manager 


G. P. Reap, Office Secretary 





Subscription price in the United States and possessions, $3 a year. 
Foreign countries $4.50 a year. 


$4 a year, plus tariff tax. 


Canadian subscriptions, 
Single copies 25c. 


Remittances from outside the United States by Postal or Express Money Order or by Bank 


Draft, payable in United States Funds. 


Entered as second-class matter April 1, 1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 








SURPLUS OF $93,942,388 

With two exceptions all the thirteen 
stock fire insurance companies of Con- 
necticut have their home offices in Hart- 
ford. The exceptions are the Security 
and East and West of New Haven. The 
thirteen companies have capital of $47,- 
000,000; admitted assets cof $335,000,000; 
surplus over all liabilities of $93,942,388; 
and net amount at risk of $34,203,000,000. 





WORKS OF ART 

An art dealer in Berlin (a former 
dancer named Wacker), is in trouble for 
selling pictures represented to be origi- 
nal works of Vincent Van Gogh, Dutch 
painter, but which now prove to be of 
small value. One of these pictures, ori- 
ginally sold for $16,000, was later resold 
to an American collector for $100,000. 

During the court proceedings it was 
demonstrated what a great risk insur- 
ance companies take in covering such 
property when they have not all the 
facts. The sad feature of the Berlin case 
was that so many art experts had given 
the opinion that the works were genuine. 
One of these experts had written several 
volumes on Van Gogh’s paintings. An- 
other was a leading Dutch art expert. 

Despite the testimony doubts began to 
arise as to the genuineness of the pic- 
tures sold by Wacker. Two of the most 
famous experts then reversed themselves 
and declared the works were copies. The 
mystery grew when one of the experts, 
de la Faille, author of a volume on Van 
Gogh, re-reversed himself and declared 
that five of the pictures were genuine. 
The director and assistant director of the 
National Gallery in Berlin, called to the 
stand, declared all five to be copies. In 
the course of the trial fingerprints on 
the canvas were brought into the testi- 
mony and X-rays were used, resulting in 
some remarkable disclosures. Testimony 
to the effect that the best reproductions 
were made from some oil prints was fol- 
lowed by conclusive statements that oil 
prints are best made from copies, not 
originals. 

Underwriters naturally ask themselves 
what would have happened had these 
pictures been insured for high amounts 
and destroyed by fire. 

The famous painter, Max von Lieber- 
mann, once asked whether certain pic- 
tures were painted by him, is said to 
have answered that he could not remem- 
ber, but if a handwriting expert exam- 
ined his signature on the paintings he 
could tell whether this handwriting were 
genuine or not. 


The Berlin trial shows that expert 


opinion in court on such subjects as the 
value of paintings and their authenticity 
does not inspire much confidence. It 
seems absolutely necessary, when insur- 
ing a painting for a large sum, to obtain 
absolute reliable measurements of the 
canvas, a description of the technique 
and material used, a photograph, an ex- 
act description of the frame on which 
the canvas is stretched and, if possible, 
a sample of the canvas or a good photo- 
graph of it. A tracing of former owners 
and the manner in which it came into the 
hands of the present insurer also seems 
indispensable. 

In this connection the Russo loss in 
New York may be remembered. A paint- 
er by the name of Russo, an Argentinian 
of Italian ancestry, brought a number of 
paintings to New York from Buenos 
Aires, placed them into a studio on 
Broadway, and insured them with two 
American companies for $250,000. They 
were destroyed by fire and then Russo 
filed a list of them, claiming face of pol- 
icy. When examined he declared his 
wife inherited these pictures from her 
uncle, a former wealthy ranchero in Ar- 
gentine and an art collector. Russo 
claimed to have won several awards and 
medals in Italy where he had studied art 
and to have painted at a sitting the pres- 
ent Pope, the picture being in the Vati- 
can Galleries. All this—the uncle, the 
medals and the picture of the Holy 
Father—were pure inventions, as Russo 
finally admitted, when faced with the evi- 
dence obtained by a careful investigation. 
The pictures were by Russo and of a very 
small value; moreover, Russo had sus- 
tained a suspicious loss in Buenos Aires 
just before coming to America and col- 
lected a substantial sum from the compa- 
nies, which probably caused him to try 
this game in New York on a larger scale. 
He was indicted for using the mails to 
defraud and is now serving a sentence in 
the Federal penitentiary. 





Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern group of insur- 
ance companies in Cincinnati, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at Xavier University last week 


* * * 


J. A. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Home, is reported making good progress 
following an operation he underwent for 
appendicitis on June 2. It is expected 
that he will leave the hospital this week. 

* * * 


M. L. Heide, vice-president of the Im- 
porters & Exporters several vears ago 
and more recently with a Wall Street 
financial house, has re-entered insurance 
as a broker. He is associated with Schiff, 
Terhune & Co. of New York. 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 


President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
3ankers Life of Iowa has been elected 
a trustee of his alma mater, Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. Mr. Nollen has 
taken an active interest in the affairs 
of Grinnell since his graduation. His 
brother, John Nollen, is president of the 
well known Iowa educational institution. 

* * x 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential and recently named acting 
head of Princeton University, was hon- 
ored at the commencement exercises of 
Rutgers University last week when the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him. 

* * * 

William Brosmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, is the 
subject of a portrait recently hung in the 
legal department of the Travelers’ home 
office in Hartford. The portrait, which 
was done in oils by David Tauszky, New 
York artist, is an excellent likeness. It 
was reproduced recently in the Hart- 
ford Courant. 

~ e - 

Gustave A. Blumenreiter, president, 
Crescent Brokerage Corp., with offices in 
Greater New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles, left on Monday for a Pacific Coast 
trip on which he will visit his Los An- 
geles branch office. then San Francisco, 
stopping off at St. Louis and Chicago on 
the way back. He is accompanied by 
Frank Conklin, assistant secretary of the 
corporation. They will be back in New 
York the end of June. 

* * * 


Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, is on an extended busi- 
ness trip to New York and London. Mr. 
Page will be in New York for three 
weeks, visiting departmental offices and 
then go on to London for a week or two 
where he will contact Fireman’s Fund 
European representatives before return- 
ing to the group’s head office at San 
Francisco. 

* * * 

Andrew M. Sweeney, Indianapolis, 
founder of the State Life and former 
clerk of the Indiana Supreme and Ap- 
pellate Courts, is going to Ireland this 
month to visit scenes that are familiar 
to him from history and tradition. And 
when he sets foot on Erin he will have 
with him two letters of introduction. One 
is from Henry L. Stimson. Secretary of 
State, introducing him to diplomatic and 
consular representatives. The other is a 
letter from Michael MacWhite, minister 
from the Irish Free State, introducing 
Mr. Sweerley to President de Valera of 
Ireland. 





W. H. Cameron, managing director of 
the National Safety Council, was a New 
York visitor this week, calling upon a 
number of casualty executives. Some of 
the most prominent men in the nation, 
including Fred W. Sargent, president of 
the Chicago & Northwestern R. R.: 
Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R.; Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric, and Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, are on the new advisory com- 
mittee of the Council. This group will 
work in close co-operation with the ex- 
ecutive committee and officers of the 
council in carrying out its policies on an 
enlarged scale and broadening its activi- 
ties in several fields, particularly that of 
public safety. 

+ sa 

H. R. Cunningham, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Montana Life, and 
one of the most interesting men in the 
life insurance business, is the honorary 
recipient of the June business of the 
company, this month being known as 
Cunningham month. Many of the agents 
of the company have signed a pledge for 
special effort during June. At one time 
Mr. Cunningham was insurance com- 
missioner of Montana. 





GEORGE E. OTT 


George E. Ott, the new president of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters, has been an_ insurance 
man since 1900. Some years ago he was 
manager for the Equitable Society for 
Iowa. On January 1, 1918, he was called to 
Philadelphia to assume the position 0! 
inspector of agencies in the particular 
group of agencies of which he is now 
manager. The production for this group 
of agencies in 1917 was three and a half 
million dollars of paid-for business. B} 
1925, under Mr. Ott’s able management, 
the production of this particular grou? 
of agencies had risen from three and a 
half million to thirty-six million dollars 
of paid-for business and this business 
was exclusive of any group insurance - 
annuity business. At the present time 
there are seven unit managers under Mr. 
Ott in the group of which he ts manager 

* * * 

S. T. Skirrow, manager of 
York local department of the Gres, 
American, has been elected a m« mber 
the rates, rules and forms committee © 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 

* * * 


Col. Harry T. Wright of 
Agency of the Equitable Life A “gt 
Society, Chicago, has been with the a 
table twenty-five years. He has qua 
fied for the 1932 Half-Million Corps: tive 
1931 he paid for his eighth consecw™ 
year of $1,000,000 production or more. 
* * * " 

Charles G. Smith, manager of the 
York State Insurance Fund, has oe 
elected chairman of the metropolitan 
tion of the Taylor Society. 
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The World’s Economic Situation 


After talking to some of Europe’s out- 
standing personalities, reading the most 
authoritative books written this year by 
the world’s greatest economists, and sit- 
ting at some sessions of international 
statesmen I find it impossible either to 
forecast world-wide economic trends or 
to tell when the present economic debacle 
will strike bottom and go the other way. 

While the great economists in their 
latest books are in complete accord as 
to what has happened to the world, 
when, how and where it happened, there 
is only confusion when these experts try 
to tell what will happen. This is pretty 
tough on the book writers because of all 
the men writing on the subject of fi- 
nance, currencies, industry, economics, 
there are none who write so clearly, who 
are so cleancut in statements, so defi- 
nite and so opinionated. They not only 
stake their reputations on every page, 
but sometimes more than once on a page. 
Always their attitude is: “I am the school 
teacher; you are the pupil.” 

They are in a pretty tough spot. When 
writing about what has happened and 
why the world is in its present depres- 
Sive condition they are perfectly at ease 
with the pen. It can thus be seen how 
irritated they are; how annoyed, how 
perplexed, when after reviewing the past 
and present they reach the place where 
they must write about the future. It is 
then that they have to get away from 
their lifelong writing habit of dogmatism 
and resort to stalling because in order 
to prevent collapse of their reputations 
they cannot make prophecies which will 
not come true. It should be understood 
that these economists are something 
more than literary men and economic 
and financial diagnosticians. They are 
the experts to whom the international 
conferences and the individual nations go 
for advice. That advice they have given 
Plentifully and over a period of years 
when dynastics and cabinets fell. 

Take Sir Josiah Stamp, for instance. 
He frequently assisted several Chancel- 
ors in connection with income tax legis- 
lation. He was one of the framers of 
the scheme of Excess Profits Duty. He 
Saw service during the war on a com- 
mittee to deal with the problems that 
Would arise when an anticipated slump 
M prices came at the end of the war. 

€ was on the Royal Commission on In- 
— lax, which led to the revision of 
€ whole of that great historical scheme 

n the light of modern times; and on the 
Wennittee on the Taxation of War 
Dae th. He figured actively in the 
— Committee on German Repara- 

ions in 1924; the Young Committee in 
Ch » In reports for the International 

oer of Commerce. 
that = main the economists are agreed 
ie mee economic questions are finan- 
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Books to Read 


To readers of this page who are inter- 
ested in the subject of international trade 
I desire to recommend the reading of 
some books which will throw enough 
light on the situation to act as a guide. 
The reading of those books will not tell 
what will happen, but will give the back- 
ground of events since the war so that 
every one can form his own conclusions. 

For the Average American to under- 
stand the international situation as thor- 
oughly as can be possible through read- 
ing one book, I think that one need go 
no farther than the volume recently is- 
sued from the pens of Walter Lippman 
and W. O. Scroggs, bearing the title, 
“United States in World Affairs—1931.” 
This tells the whole story, including va- 
rious chapters on oil, coffee, rubber, 
wheat and other products, illustrating 
how the various nations have attempted 
to peg prices of these commodities and 
have failed. 

It was prepared under the auspices of 
and in co-operation with the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York, an or- 
ganization which knows that the eco- 
nomic crisis is a world-wide affair and 
which has a large staff of researchers. 
The chairman of the association is 
Charles E. Hughes. The president is 
John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
the Court of St. James; and the direc- 
tors are men of that stamp. It is the 
intent of the Foreign Policy Association 
to issue a book each year about the United 
States and its participation in foreign 
affairs. It is authoritative in every sense 
of the word; and gives history in the 
making, the book covering affairs from 
December to December on the theory 
that Congress convenes in December. No 
attempt is made to forecast or to draw 
conclusions. The facts are permitted to 
speak for themselves. 

Walter Lippman is probably the most 
influential newspaper writer in America 
today. One of the founders of The New 
Republic he became editor of the New 
York World, occupying that position 
when that paper stopped publication and 
was merged with the New York Tele- 
gram, which became known as _ the 
World - Telegram, a Scripps - Howard 
newspaper. After a visit to Europe fol- 
lowing the collapse of the New York 
World, Mr. Lippman became a syndicate 
writer for the New York Herald-Trib- 
une and his articles now have a wide 
currency, used not only by many news- 
papers in this country, including the 
Hartford Courant (where he now has 
many followers among insurance execu- 
tiyes), but are also printed in the New 
York Herald of Paris and in other for- 
eign publications. During the War he 
was Assistant Secretary of War Under 
Newton D. Baker and he was the prin- 
cipal research man for Woodrow Wilson 
while the latter was in France. 

As for other books the following are 
recommended : 

“The Financial Aftermath of the War 
by Sir Josiah Stamp. 

The Second Recovery by Sir Arthur 
Salter. 


Wealth and Taxable Capacity by Sir 
Josiah Stamp. 

— Public Finance by Harvey 
isk. 

The Macmillan Committee on Cur- 
rency and Finance—a report of a com- 
mittee made for the British Government. 

Economic Consequences of the Peace 
by John Maynard Keynes. 

es ¢ & 


American Economists 

It should be stated here that there are 
many leaders in American finance, indus- 
try and insurance who are not friendly 
to the opinions of any of the economists, 
considerable resentment, for instance, 
being felt against John Maynard Keynes, 
because of the latter’s opinion that the 
Gold Standard has been a fetish long 
enough; that it has enslaved the nations; 
that it would be advisable for them to 
get off that standard. While many peo- 
ple of large affairs feel that this country 
cannot remain on the Gold Standard if 
all the others get off it is a conservative 
statement to make that there will be a 
whale of a fight waged against this coun- 
try getting off the Gold Standard. 

As a general proposition the American 
economists do not stand so well as the 
British do. Such men as Babson and 
Fisher have on some occasions been 
wrong. The public has a long memory 
when its pocketbook is affected. 

Because so many people in the lime- 
light have made prophecies which turned 
out to have feet of clay, some of them 
being ridiculous in view of subsequent 
events, my advice to insurance chief ex- 
ecutives about to make addresses is that 
they do not make prophecies relative to 
economic trends; at least, until the swing 
upwards is ‘so visible and pronounced 
that there is no doubt about it. 

It is much safer anyway not to be in 
the “O, Yeah” class. There never was 
a time in the history of the world when 
interviews with public men, financiers 
and industrialists about the future of- the 
world were so cynically read. It was 
noted this week that when Chairman 
Taylor of the U. S. Steel returned from 
Europe he refused to be interviewed. 

. ne @ 
Inflation 

But while the economists are some- 
times away off when it comes to proph- 
ecy they certainly are stars in telling 
what has happened. Take inflation, for 
instance, such an easy way for making 
new money. It starts when the quantity 
of paper money gets out of ratio not 
merely to the gold it replaces but also 
to the goods that it has to buy and that 
are currently produced. It begins when 
the Government issues notes. Sir Josiah 
Stamp says: 

“Making money while inflation is going 
on is as easy as falling off a log, and 
yet the average man thinks of himself 
what a fine fellow he is. He gets a 
great feeling of prosperity, and there is 
general optimism in all directions. Even 
the banks are affected; they see that 
business is brisk, sales are good, and, 
therefore, they are ready to extend 
credit, all of which means an addition to 
the inflationary element. Money is so 
easily made that it soon leads to specu- 
lation, and to the putting forward of 
business schemes which in times of 
purely stable prices would not offer very 
much attraction.” 

Then comes the aftermath. The wage- 
earner for a time is not aware of what 
is happening. At first he thinks that he 
will share in the increased “prosperity.” 
Subsequently, he discovers that the cost 
of living is rising and that his wages do 


not go as far as they did. He then puts - 


in an application for an increase in 
wages. These rises in wages generally 
lag behind the rises in prices and good 
profits continue to be made. 

Along comes the nemesis. Schemes 
not sound but product of the boom con- 
ditions smash. A good deal of the profit 
is spent not in consumption of goods 
which have been produced so freely, but 
is saved and put in the bank for invest- 
ment and production of goods, new fac- 
tories, etc. Finally it is seen that the mar- 
ket becomes doubtful and limited. When 
the change really comes there is a ten- 
dency to anticipate the fall, and the new 


capitalization of businesses becomes a 
wrong one. It is then difficult to adjust 
wages downward, particularly since the 
cost of living does not fall as rapidly as 
the wholesale prices. Many of the Govern- 
ment’s expenses for materials and pur- 
chases of all kinds feel the full brunt of 
the increased prices. 

For a time they receive increased taxes 
such as income tax on profits. The po- 
sition of state finance becomes very dif- 
ficult. Then comes deflation with all its 
terrifying problems. Savings are wasted; 
Government burdens increasingly heavy. 
To quote Sir Josiah Stamp again: 

“Deflation is the result of prior infla- 
tion, but its evils are the consequence 
of the fact that the money payments 
made within economic society are not 
equally fluid and changeable, and be- 
cause the mainspring of that society is 
the profitability of business.” 

In regard to reparations Sir Josiah 
Stamp winds up a chapter with. this 
statement: 

“The only way in which reparations 
could be satisfactorily paid in these days 
would be if Germany were the comple- 
ment and not rival of her creditors— 
were she an entirely agricultural and not 
an industrial country, or if she were an 
industrial country and her creditors were 
entirely agricultural. The influence of 
tariffs and of deflation taken together 
have been catastrophic in their effect 
upon the possibility of reparations on 
any large scale. The stupidity of de- 
mocracies and the cupidity of political 
parties have combined to complete the 


wreck.” 
* * * 


Writing Much About the Gold 
Standard 


About a quarter of all the material in 
the books of the economists written this 
year has to do with the Gold Standard. 
Salter, Keynes, Stamp and the others 
have written thousands of words about 
it. Over in England I found a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether Great 
Britain would get back on the Gold 
Standard or not. It probably will as it 
went off once before some years ago. 

When a country with lots of debts 
leaves the Gold Standard it is of advan- 
tage for a time to the Government and 
to the industrialists as the creditors get 
less on what is due them than they 
would otherwise. 

Of decided interest for persons sur- 
rounded by melancholy situations has it 
been to read during the past month or 
so the annual addresses of the British 
chairmen, of British insurance compa- 
nies. They have been weathering the 
storm in superb fashion. Some of the 
British companies have made money on 
exchange, also. Incidentally, the Acci- 
dent (casualty) divisions of the British 
companies are somewhat disturbed at the 
growing percentage of automobile liabil- 
ity losses. The U. S. is not the only 
country where the fatalities and other 
accidents of the road are increasing. 

* * 


* 
Adopts Novel Sales Idea; Machines 
Sell Policies 


The Equitable Life & Casualty of Lou- 
isville, Ky., has recently developed two 
policy forms to be sold from machines 
operated in bus and railroad stations, 
ground floor agencies, hotels, etc. Five 
of the machines have already been placed 
in Louisville and three outside. _ 

One form is a life policy, selling at 
thirty-five cents per month, covering 
children and persons up to fifty-nine 
years, requiring no application or exam- 
ination and convertible at the end of 
five years to any form other than term— 
it being similar in general respects to a 
policy selling for $3.65 annually. The 
other form is a straight travel accident 
policy. James R. Duffin, president of the 
company, devised the forms. 

* * # 


Insured Akron Victim 


Robert Edsall, one of the two U. S. 
Navy men recently killed while trying 
to moor the dirigible Akron at San Di- 
ego, Cal., was a policyholder in the West- 
ern and Southern Life. The claim was 
paid to his parents, of Elkhart, Ind. 
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Commissioners Meet 
In Chicago Next Week 


VALUATIONS IMPORTANT ITEM 
No Indications Given as Yet on Formula 
to Be Adopted to Govern the 


June 30 Statements 


While the eyes of the nation may have 
been upon Chicago this week to follow 
the deliberations of the Republican na- 
tional convention the insurance world 
will be more interested in what the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and especially the committee on 
valuations of securities decides there 
next Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 
and 23, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York heads the important valua- 
tions committee, the other members be- 
ing Commissioners Dunham, Connecti- 
cut; Gough, New Jersey; Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania; Brown, Massachusetts; 
Boney, North Carolina; Brown, Ken- 
tucky; Hobbs, Kansas; Clark, lowa; 
Hanson, Illinois, and Fishback, Wash- 
ington. 

Nothing is known as yet with respect 
to what decisions the commissioners will 
make with regard to the valuation of 
insurance company securities for the 
semi-annual financial statements of June 
30. When fixing the rating formula for 
the 1931 statements the National Con- 
vention permitted the addition of values 
as of five quarterly periods prior to De- 
cember 31 and divided the total by five. 
The result gave figures closely approxi- 
mating those of June 30, 1931. It is not 
likely that these same figures will be 
adopted as market values of bonds and 
stocks have declined materially since De- 
cember 31 last. 

With respect to bond values there has 
been considerable talk with respect to 
permitting the use of amortized values 
on bonds which are not now in default 
but which may be quoted at low figures 
in the open markets. Some state Insur- 
ance Departments already permit the 
carrying of bond values on an amortized 
basis while others do not. As the com- 
missioners do not desire to embarrass 
well conducted companies which are 
meeting their obligations promptly and 
fairly it is likely that the valuations for- 
mula adopted will permit some optional 
differential from present day market 
values. Many of the stronger companies 
have already published interim financial 
statements with all securities listed at 
present market values so that their safe- 
ty is beyond question no matter what 
decisions the commissioners may make. 

EAGLE FIRE CAPITAL 

At a meeting of the board of the Eagle 
Fire of New Jersey, which was held last 
week in Newark, it was recommended 
that the par value of the stock be re- 
duced from $5 to $2.50, thereby adding 
$815,000, half of the capital, to the sur- 
plus. A special meeting of stockholders 
to vote on the board’s recommendation 
will be held at the home office in Newark 
on Tuesday, June 28. 

This is the third New Jersey stock fire 
insurance company that has reduced its 
capital stock within the past two months, 
the other two companies being the Fire- 
men’s of Newark and the American of 
Newark. 


RECIPROCALS TO FILE RATES 

Supt. George S. Van Schaick has or- 
dered reciprocal insurance exchanges to 
file at once with the department rate 
manuals, schedules of rates, rating plans 
and other information concerning their 
rates. Mr. Van Schaick held the pro- 
vision regarding filing of rate schedules 
was applicable to the insurance ex- 





changes, and “to hold otherwise would 
be to construe and interpolate where no 
reason for construction and interpolation 
exists.” 





Dunham Reports On 
Connecticut Companies 


LOSS RATIO LOWER IN YEAR 1931 





Agents’ Commissions Paid to Stock Fire 
Companies Operating in That State 
Amounted to 23.88% 





The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 

ment’s annual report covering the 1931 
business of fire and marine insurance 
companies licensed to operate in Con- 
necticut, a summary of which has been 
released by Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham, shows that the Connecticut 
stock fire insurance companies made a 
total underwriting profit of $5,803,596 in 
1931, largely due to the release of re- 
serves occasioned by a material drop in 
premium income. This compares with 
a profit of $1,143,348 in 1930. 
_ The same companies experienced total 
investment losses in surplus of $12,391,- 
302 for the year, compared with total 
losses of $7,758,882 during the previous 
year. 

For the first time in several years 
losses incurred on Connecticut fire busi- 
ness by all fire insurance companies 
operating in this state increased during 
1931. Total net losses incurred in Con- 
necticut were $4,609,181 compared with 
$4,409,219 in 1930, an increase of $199,- 
962. Premiums received by all the com- 
panies from Connecticut business again 
declined, but the drop was not as sharp 
as that experienced in 1930. Net pre- 
miums received from Connecticut busi- 
ness in 1931 totaled $12,508,601 compared 
with $13,135,190 in 1930, a decrease of 
$626,589. The percentage of paid losses 
to net premiums received on Connecticut 
business in 1931 was 37.27, compared with 
34.02 in 1930. 

Loss Ratio Declines 

The loss ratio of the Connecticut stock 
companies on their total business in 1931 
was 48.75%, compared with 51.69% in 
1930. The underwriting expense ratio was 
46.20% in 1931 and 47.26% in 1930. 

The gross interest and rents earned by 
the Connecticut stock companies amount- 
ed to $13,489,802 in 1931, a decrease of 
$580,898 over the preceding year. Divi- 
dends declared by these companies total- 
ed $8,450,000 in 1931 and $8,890,000 in 
1930. 

Three hundred fire and marine com- 
panies reported to the Connecticut In- 
surance Department at the end of 1931, 
eight less than for the previous year, 
reflecting the mergers which are taking 
place in the insurance business. The net 
amount of insurance at risk in all com- 
panies at the end of 1931 was $219,539,- 
217,022, compared with a total of $225,- 
881,864 on December 31, 1930. 

Total losses incurred by all the fire 
companies on their general business in 
1931 were $423,462,456, a decrease of 
$45,724,032 from 1930. Earned premiums 
amounted to $886,362,042, a decrease of 
$61,793,606 from 1930. 

The loss ratio of the 300 companies on 
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their general business in 1931 was 47.78%, 
compared with 49.48% in 1930 and 44.99% 
in 1929. The underwriting expense ratio 
of all the companies was 43.53% in 1931, 
compared with 44.76% in 1930 and 45.76% 
in 1929, 

The percentage of agent’s commissions 
to premiums received rose slightly over 
1930, the respective percentages being 
23.88 and 23.56. A larger increase was 
reported by the Connecticut companies, 
the percentages being 25.09 and 22.70. 





CANADIAN SUPTS. TO MEET 

The fifteenth annual conference of the 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada will be 
held in Winnipeg on September 6, 7 and 
8. It is anticipated that this year for 
the first time every province of Canada 
will be represented. B. Arthur Dugal, 
superintendent of the Province of Que- 
bec, is president of the association. 




















Established 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


1879 | 





J. A. Kexsey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS . F ; 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 





U. S.—Statement March 31, 1932 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (March 3lst, 1932 Valuations) 


$13,807,862.18 
1,916,766.13 
648,327.49 
2,551,124.09 
8,691,644.47 














Hammond’s Daughter 
Weds Insurance Man 


MRS. HUGH McLEOD FENWICK 





Groom Was Football and Polo Player 
at Harvard University; Also 
Is an Aviator 





Miss Millicent Hammond, daughter © 
Ogden H. Hammond, former Ambass@ 
dor to Spain, and associated in the m 
surance business with Frank & De Bo's, 
New York, was married at Bernardsville, 
N. J., on Saturday to Hugh McLeod Fer- 
wick, president of Fenwick & Co., isu 
ance brokers, Newark. 

Mrs. Fenwick attended 
School and continued her 
Spain when her father was Aml va 
there under President Coolidge. She was 
presented at the Courts of Spain a 
Great Britain. She is a niece of Jo” 
Hays Hammond, famous mining eng 
neer. Her sister, Miss Mary Hammon, 
was married to Count Guerrino Robert 
of Rome last August. t 

Mr. Fenwick was educated at the He 
ter School, San Francisco, and attend” 
Harvard, where he won his letters : 
football and polo. He played center a 
the varsity football team. He learne : 
fly at the U. S. Naval Air Station : 
Pensacola, Florida, and is now 4 yo 
ant in the flying section of the si 
Jersey National Guard. He is prem 
of Aviation Utilities of New Mie 
well as of Fenwick & Co. He be od 
to the Harvard Club of New York, tion 
quet Club of Washington and Aviatie 
Country Club at Hicksville, L. I. 
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Erskine Talks on E.U.A. 
To Connecticut Agents 


SUMMER CONVENTION IS HELD 
Assistant Manager Tells of Common In- 
terests of Agents and Companies 
and Achievements of E.U.A. 





More than one hundred members of 
the Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents attended the summer meet- 
ing held at the Middletown Golf Club 
at Cromwell last week. The program 
was opened in the morning by President 
Walter C. North of Bridgeport and there 
were talks by Vice-President Ernest L. 
Simonds of the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham and J. D. Erskine, 
assistant manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. President Harold S. 
Guy of the Middletown Insurance Board 
welcomed the agents to the meeting. In 
the afternoon there was a golf tourna- 
ment. 

Commissioner Dunham spoke to the 
agents on the stability of the insurance 
companies during the depression and 
Colonel Simonds discussed the relations 
between local agents and the public. 

Secretary Arthur Bradshaw of the 
Connecticut Association stated that a 
drive for new members had brought in 
sixteen in the last two weeks, making a 
total membership of 383. For the asso- 
ciation to reach its quota fifty-three ad- 
ditional members must be secured. 

Mr. Erskine in his address spoke not 
only of the aims and achievements of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
but also upon the closer relationships 
now existing between agents and com- 
panies and company organizations. 

Common Interests of Agents and 
Companies 

“Your association and the association 
| have the honor to represent,” said Mr. 
trskine, “have not only many interests 
iu common, but also many common aims 
and purposes. Granting that your asso- 
ciation is for the purpose ot advancing 
your interests as agents, and acknowl- 
edging that the purposes or the EKasteru 
Luderwriters Association is to promote 
the interests of its member companies, 
it does not follow that these are tne sule 
ams of the two organizations, nor that 
tue aims and purposes ot the two organi- 
zauons are at variance and incompatible. 
ludeed, | think it 1s otherwise. 

“For | believe that the individual mem- 
bers of these organizations, the Conncc- 
ticut Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, consider that their respective asso- 
Ciatious serve them only to the extent 
that the associations are able to mainta.n 
and toster sound practices in the con- 
duct of the insurance business. Both 
associations are committed to the ob- 
servance and the promotion, in every 
way possible, of sound and ethical prac- 
tices. To be more definite, both asso- 
Clations stand for fair and just rates, ob- 
Servance of fair underwriting rules, tair 
adjustments, economical conduct o1 the 

usiness, and honest dealing with the 11- 
suring public. 

“Lest you think these remarks are 
Mere platitudes, | hastily and emphati- 
cally add that during the past few years 
It has required patience, understanding 
aid courage to observe these standards 
aud ideals. ‘here are compensations 
now but there have been sacrifices. The 
loss of business that was forfeited to 
companies paying high commissions 
(and from your interest and your point 
of view forfeited to agents receiving 
ugh commissions) was annoying and at 
times, and in certain places, serious. To 
submit tamely to these raids and depre- 
dations almost seemed, even to those who 
held the faith, to indicate a supine, do- 
othing attitude, an attitude of defeat- 
sm. 


.,dtock Fire Insurance Still Sound 
However, that form of competition 
has abated; the flury and the disturbance 
Owing to that form of competition is 
about over, and the stock fire insurance 
business is still sound. The very fact 
that it is sound is because steadying, 
Stabilizing forces and influences were 


FILES I. M. U. A. RESIGNATION 





North America Plans to Get Out on 
Sept. 1 Unless Payment of Excess 
Commissions is Eliminated 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
is reported to have submitted its resig- 
nation to the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association on June 1, effective Sep- 
tember 1, because of objections to some 
companies paving excess commissions on 
some lines of inland marine business in 
order to obtain other business which is 
regulated. The company is said to hold 
the opinion that the I. M. U. A. should 
take control over practically all inland 
marine lines so that regulation will be 
complete and the door will not be left 
open for the sort of competition now 
alleged to exist. 

Among the lines of inland marine cov- 
erage over which the I. M. U. A. has not 
yet taken jurisdiction but which may be 
brought in later are fine arts, trip tran- 
sit, railroad and express, motor truck 
cargo, musical instruments, silverware, 
radium floaters, neon lights and trophies. 
Efforts will be made to correct conditions 
so that the North America, one of the 
leading companies in the inland marine 
organization, will change its decision 
with respect to resigning. 


BOSTON DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

The directors of the Boston Insurance 
Co. have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $8 a share, $4 a share payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 20 
and $4 a share payable October 1 to 
stock of record on September 20. 








constantly operating. And, gentlemen, 
great credit is due to you, who so gen- 
erously supported the organized com- 
panies during this time of intense com- 
petition. 

“Having touched upon some of the 
aims and purposes that organized agents 
and organized companies hold in com- 
mon, it is heartening to know that plans 
are now being pushed to arrange for con- 
ferences between representative groups 
of agents and company managers, for 
these common aims and purposes can be 
more completely attained.” 

Touching more directly upon the op- 
erations of the E. U. A., Mr. Erskine said 
the organization has been in operation 
now for five years and has a membership 
of 183 companies. It has had to cope 
with highly competitive conditions in fire 
insurance in these years but has always 
endeavored to the best of its ability to 
be a stabilizing influence. Measured by 
underwriting results obtained by the 
companies this influence has been good. 
Rife competition has not been permitted 
to break down rating structures. 

Mr. Erskine commended to the agents 
the comprehensive fire policy which pro- 
vides in a supplemental form for cover- 
age against numerous side-lines. This is 
a simple contract which is held to be de- 
sirable both as to scope and rate. In 
many sections this supplemental form is 
known as the “six-point” contract. 

Uniformity and Simplification 

In the rating field the E. U. A. acts 
purely in an advisory capacity, Mr. Ers- 
kine said. The association collects and 
collates data and submits its findings to 
the independent rating organizations and 
to that extent contributes towards the 
adoption of simplified and uniform rules 
and more can be accomplished in the di- 
rection of removing superfluous details. 

Citing notable achievements of the 
E. U. A. in the last five years, Mr. Ers- 
kine listed the following: abolition of 
salaried agents; adoption of fair rules for 
the conduct of general agencies and 
branch offices, and amalgamation of the 
several inspection bureaus, thus doing 
away with considerable duplication of 
effort. 

The E. U. A. is working on the prob- 
lem of curtailing undue credits by agents 
and has registered progress. Many 
agencies have been kept from insolvency 
by the insistence of companies right 
along that balances be paid within sixty 
days. Other agencies which have become 
insolvent have been rehabilitated and re- 
stored to a solvent condition under the 
control of supervisory committees of field 
men. 





“Grand Nest meeting in Florida. 





New York City Pond to 


Meet in Newark June 27 


The New York City Pond of the 
Blue Goose will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Down Town Club in New- 
ark on Monday, June 27, at 6 p. m. 
It is proposed to make this a Leon 
Watson night and a large attendance 
is expected. Mr. Watson is manager 
of the Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey and also Supervisor of the 
Flock of the New York Pond. Elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year 
will also be held that evening. Chair- 
man Thomas B. Donaldson of the 
membership committee announces that 
to encourage membership that only 
the grand nest fee of $2 will be 
charged new members between now 
and July 1. After that date the reg- 
ular dues of $7 will be charged new 
members, This includes the grand 
nest fee. Also for $4.16 a new or re- 
instated member between ages 20-29 
can obtain $2,500 life insurance with 
the Lincoln National Life and pay his 








grand nest fee to July 1. 





ROYAL RESULTS FOR 1931 





Liverpool Home Office Statement Shows 
Good Profits on Fire and Marine Ac- 
counts; 1930 Dividend Equaled 

The annual report of the Royal, deliv- 
ered at the recent meeting of stockhold- 
ers at the home office in Liverpool, 
shows world-wide fire premiums of £6,- 
062,711 and losses of £3,088,461. A profit 
of £402,072 was transferred to profit and 
loss account. This fund amounts to 
£6,925,085, equal to 114% of the 1931 pre- 
mium income, 

In the marine department the net pre- 
miums last year were £1,029,045 and the 
claims paid on account of that year to 
£236,310. The 1930 account has been closed 
and the profit of £125,537 carried to profit 
and loss. The fund carried forward 
amounts to £1,669,941, equal to 162% of 
the 1931 premiums. 

In addition to the underwriting profits 
from the fire, marine, accident and life 
accounts the profit and loss account was 
credited with £1,350,079 in interest. The 
dividends paid in 1931 amounted to six 
shillings and six pence a share, less in- 
come tax, which was the same as for 


1930. 


NEW ENGLAND BLUE GOOSE 
The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose held its annual meeting recently 
and elected the following officers: most 
loyal gander, Arthur J. Weed; supervis- 
or of the flock, Frank J. Brady; custo- 
dian of the goslings, Percy E. Nute; 
guardian of the pond, William A. Stur- 
gis; keeper of the golden goose egg, Jo- 
seph Atwood, and wielder of the goose 
quill, H. V. Thayer. B. F. Freeman and 
Mr. Thayer were named delegates —_ 
ol- 
lowing dinner Mr. Thayer gave a talk on 
some of his experiences on a trip to the 
Mediterranean and Soviet Russia. A 
past most loyal gander’s emblem was pre- 
sented by the pond to Mr. Freeman in 
appreciation of his services during the 
last year. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB GOLF MEET 

The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh is 
holding its annual golf tournament, din- 
ner and dance at Chartiers Heights 
Country Club on Thursday, June 23. The 
committee in charge of the affairs con- 
sists of the following: general commit- 
tee, J. W. Arrott, Jr., chairman; R. H. 
Alexander, and E. E. Cole, Jr.; golf com- 
mittee, C. A. Reid, chairman, and C. H. 
Bokman; publicity committee, E. W. 
Murphy, chairman; H. S. Bepler, H. M. 
Freund and J. J. O’Donnell. 











SMITH WITH FULLER & KERN 

Harry Smith, automobile underwriter 
for Crum & Forster in this territory for 
more than ten years, has joined the staff 
of the Fuller & Kern agency. He will 
have charge of the automobile depart- 
ment. Fuller & Kern write all lines of 
automobile coverage as well as general 
fire and casualty insurance. 








DAY HEADS N. J. SPECIALS 


Elected President at Annual Meeting at 
Asbury Park; F. O. Affeld 
Addresses Field Men 

At the annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents Association which 
was held on Monday at the Hotel Mon- 
terey, Asbury Park, the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Osborne H. 
Day, London & Lancashire; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert F. Moore, Fireman’s Fund; 
secretary, Floyd Coward, Glens Falls, 
and treasurer, Theodore Roller, Fire- 
man’s Fund. The newly elected presi- 
dent will announce the members of the 
executive committee at a later date. 

Following the election of officers a 
dinner-meeting of the New Jersey Field 
Club was held which was followed by an 
address by F. O. Affeld, prominent at- 
torney of New York, who addressed the 
members of both associations on the 
“Legal Phases of Our Business.” The 
meeting was one of the largest held this 
season. The New Jersey Field Club will 
probably continue the monthly meetings 
during the summer. 





MICHIGAN AUTO CONFERENCES 





Feeling Exists That No Agreement Has 
Been Reached with Respect to Sta- 
bilizing Rate Situation 

Another of a lengthy series of auto- 
mobile rate conferences was held at Lan- 
sing, Mich., during the past week, at- 
tended by representatives of all Michi- 
gan carriers and by spokesmen for some 
of the N. A. U. A. companies, without 
apparent result in the way of an agree- 
ment to stabilize automobile rates in that 
territory. The session was of an ex- 
ecutive nature, as has been the case in 
the past, so that no announcement was 
made regarding developments. It was 
admitted, however, that there was no 
definite agreement reached and_ that 
some of the carriers apparently want a 
few days to consider certain pronosals 
broached at the conference. 

It was revealed that the Inter-insur- 
ance Exchange of the Automobile Cluh 
of Michigan, the reciprocal which writes 
a large share of the total Michigan auto 
business, has had a representative at the 
last two conferences indicating that it is 
willing to abandon its former policy of 
playing a lone hand in the competitive 
rate war which has gripped the state for 
the past two years. 





SEABOARD CAPITAL REDUCTION 

Directors of the Seaboard of Balti- 
more have recommended a reduction of 
the company’s capital from $300,000 to 
$210,000 by changing the par value of 
the 30,000 shares now outstanding from 
$10 a share to $7 a share. This change 
will permit the transfer of $90,000 to net 
surplus. A_ special meeting of stock- 
holders will be held on June 23 to vote 
on the plan. 





GRADUATES WITH HONORS 

Miss Ruth Foster Sturm, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sturm of Brook- 
lyn, was graduated with honors on Mon- 
day from Vassar College with a degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. This spring she 
was made a member of the honorary so- 
ciety, Phi Beta Kappa. Miss Sturm’s 
father is-chairman of the boards of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and other 
insurance companies comprising the 
America Fore group. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Hartford Fire 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 15. No 
dividend from the earnings of the Hart- 
ford Indemnity & Accident was declared. 





FIRE LOSSES UP AGAIN 

Fire losses in the United States in 
May amounted to $39,270,524, according 
to the monthly report of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is an 
increase of $1,435,251 over the total for 
May, 1931, or 3.79%. The total for 1932 
so far is $211,331,286 compared with 
$209,199,899 for the same period of 1931. 
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Are Companies Liable for Losses 


Involving Liquor Law Violations? 
PART V 
Abraham Kaplan, New York Board Counsel, Concludes Care- 
ful Analysis of Various Insurance Decisions With 
Statement That There Is No Liability If 


Liquor or Other Property Is 
“Illegally Possessed” 


At this juncture we desire to call at- 
tention to the following cases: Niagara 
Fire Insurance Co. v. De Graff, 12 Mich. 
124 (1863); Carrigan v. Lycoming Fire 
Insurance Co., 53 Vt. 418 (1880); Erb v. 
German American Insurance Company, 
98 Iowa 606 (1897); Insurance Company 
of North America v. Evans, 64 Kan. 770 
(1902); Kellogg v. German American In- 
surance Co., 133 Mo. App. 391 (1908), and 
Mechanics Insurance Company v. Hoo- 
ver, 182 Fed. 590 (1910). These cases, 
which allowed a recovery, involved actions 
on fire insurance policies for loss to in- 
toxicating liquor held in violation of the 
respective statutes involved. At first 
blush these cases might seem opposed to 
our contention. A careful reading of 
these cases, however, will show that this 
is not a fact. On the contrary, the rea- 
soning underlying them is rather in sup- 
port of our contention. 

For example, in the De Graff case, the 
policy covered a stock of dry goods, gro- 
ceries, etc. Evidence was produced upon 
the trial showing that the insured had in 
his store a few bottles of spirituous 
liquor and a barrel of alcohol. Counsel 
for the insurance company at the trial 
requested the court to charge that since 
the passage of the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law alcohol and spirituous liquors are 
not included in the term “groceries” as 
used referring to goods kept for sale. 

The court refused so to charge. It 
was claimed on the part of the insur- 
ance company that if liquors can be al- 
lowed to be included in the policy, the 
policy will be to all intents and purposes 
insuring an illegal traffic. The court on 
appeal held that this contention was in- 
valid and based its conclusion upon the 
fact that the policy did not on its face or 
otherwise insure against the doing of an 
illegal act, or against the consequence of 
an illegal act. 

Loss on Liquor Not Held Illegally 


It merely insured property against loss 
by fire. The court held in view of the fact 
that the Michigan Prohibitory Law at that 
time did not deprive an owner of his 
rights in illegally possessed intoxicating 
liquor, and as such property was suscep- 
tible of a legitimate use, the owner could 
therefore insure the property against fire. 
The court could not perceive how public 
policy could be violated by an insurance 
of any kind of property recognized by law 
to exist. 

In short, this decision simply stands for 
the proposition that spirituous liquor ille- 
gally kept for sale may, notwithstanding, 
be lawfully insured against destruction by 
fire, where the contract of insurance does 
not require that such property be illegally 
held, but merely insures the property 
against the accident of fire. It should be 
noted, as before stated, that the statute 
involved did not provide that there shall 
be no property rights in intoxicating 
liquor.* 

*The Michigan State Prohibitory 
Liquor Law subsequently enacted did pro- 
vide, like the National Prohibition Act, 
that there shall be no property rights in 
illegally possessed intoxicating liquor. In 
a case involving this provision the court 
held that illegally possessed intoxicating 
liquor is contraband. See People v. Case, 
220 Mich. 379 (1922). 

Then, again, in the case of Carrigan v. 
Lycoming Fire Insurance Company, the 
policy covered property in a country store, 
including wines and liquors. It appeared 
from the evidence that the insured kept 
certain wines and liquors for sale as part 
of such business. Upon the trial counsel 


for the insurance company moved for 
a direction of a verdict on the ground 
that the claim embraced wines and liquors 
kept for sale contrary to law. The trial 
court accordingly directed a verdict in fa- 
vor of the insurance company and plain- 
tiff appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Vermont. The Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment on the ground that the trial 
judge should have left it to the jury to 
determine what the purpose and design 
of the contract of insurance was, and 
whether liquors were unlawfully sold or 
not. 

The court held that where a policy at 
its inception is intended to violate the 
law, such policy is void; that a contract 
directly insuring liquors intended for il- 
legal sale in violation of law is also void. 
In brief, the court on appeal held that 
the trial court could not determine as a 
matter of law from the mere sale of the 
liquor per se that the contract was en- 
tered into to protect the illegal sale of 
liquor, but should have left that question 
for the determination of the jury. In this 
connection, the court held at page 425: 

“The distinction is between the cases 
where the contract is void in its incep- 
tion, entered into for the purpose of pro- 
tecting a prohibited traffic, and those cases 
where the contract is collateral, and into 
which no illegal design enters, although 
by the subsequent acts of the assured, it 
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becomes remotely connected with illegal 
transactions.” 
Case of Druggist Selling Liquor 


Consequently the court held (head- 
note): 

“An insurance of liquors intended for 
illegal sale is invalid; but when the as- 
sured was a druggist, and only a small 
proportion of the property insured was 
liquor, and nothing of illegality appearing 
in the contract, or in the design in enter- 
ing into it, and the contract being collat- 
eral to the occasional acts of unlawful 
selling, it is not invalid; and the nature 
and purpose of the insurance should, be 
submitted to the jury, whether collateral 
to, or in aid of, a violation of law.” 

Finally, it should be noted that there 
is nothing in the case to show that the 
statute involved provided, like the Nation- 
al Prohibition Act, that there shall be no 
property rights in illegally possessed in- 
toxicating liquor. 

Furthermore, in the case of Erb v. Ger- 
man American Insurance Company, the 
policy covered certain stocks of drugs, 
patent medicines, lamps and lamp goods, 
paints, oils, stationery, books, wall paper, 
liquors, fancy and toilet articles and drug- 
gists’ sundries. One of the defenses in- 
terposed by the insurance company was 
to the effect that the plaintiff was engaged 
in illegally selling intoxicating liquors at 
the time the policy was written, and there- 
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after up to the time of the fire; that the 
plaintiff was not a registered pharmacist; 
that he had no permit to sell or deal in 
intoxicating liquors; that these facts were 
material; that these facts were all con- 
cealed from the defendant; and that by 
the terms of the policy the same became 
void because of such concealment. 

The plaintiff demurred to this defense. 
The demurrer was sustained and judg- 
ment entered for plaintiff upon such de- 
murrer. Defendant thereupon appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa, 
and contended that the defense was in- 
valid and that the court was in error in 
sustaining the demurrer. The Supreme 
Court, however, brushed aside the insur- 
ance company’s contention and held the 
defense was insufficient. This demurrer 
clearly raised the issue whether plaintiff 
could recover on articles of merchandise 
which are owned and kept and used in 
violation of the laws of the State, when 
such illegality existed at the time of the 
contract and up to the time of fire. 

The court, in sustaining the demurrer, 
naturally held that the defense was un- 
tenable. In other words, even assuming 
that the insured at the time of the in- 
ception of the contract and up to the loss 
was engaged in illegally selling intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and at the time of the incep- 
tion of the contract concealed this fact 
from the company, nevertheless the court 
held that insurance on such property is 
valid and that there was no material con- 
cealment. 


Recognized Insurable Property 
In this connection the court held at page 


“The drugs and the liquors are recog- 
nized property in this state, and as legiti- 
mate subjects of insurance as other prop- 
erty.” (Italics ours.) 

The court further held at page 612: 

“Tt is not a case in which the contract 
itself is against public policy, by the par- 
ties, at the inception of it, intending it to 
be in aid of purposes or designs to vi0- 
late the law. This case simply presents 
the question whether, where a party uses 
property for an unlawful purpose, that !s 
susceptible of legitimate use, such use will 
render the insurance contract void, as 
against public policy. We think that no 
authority sustains such a rule, and it does 
not seem to be dictated by reason.” 

In short, there is no question that this 
court would hold a policy illegal where 
at its inception it is intended to violate 
the law. Where property insured, how- 
ever, is susceptible of a legitimate us 
and at the time of the insurance no illega 
design enters into the contract of insut- 
ance, this court holds that the mere sub- 
sequent illegal use will not invalidate the 
policy. This is based upon the grown 
that liquors are recognized property im the 
State of Iowa. 

Then again, in the case of Insurance 
Company of North America v. Evans, the 
policy covered certain stock of drugs am 
other merchandise destroyed by | it 
Plaintiff secured a verdict in her favor 
for $30 and promptly moved for a new 
trial on several grounds. This —_ 
was granted. The insurance company 1 4 
appeal contended that this motion — 
not have been granted. It appears 
the trial court permitted evidence © 
given and a defense to be made that ye 
sons of the plaintiff who had charge . 
the store had made illegal sales of inten 
cating liquor. In holding that the tr 
court acted properly in granting a ™ 
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Excessive [Taxation One Reason 


Why Times Are Hard at Present 


By Benjamin Rush, 


President, Insurance Co. of North America 


The average person thinks that if the 
tax collector never calls upon him that 
he, personally, does not pay any taxes— 
he fools himself, or he allows others to 
fool him, because every time he buys 
anything he pays his share of the tax 
bill of the nation. 

If he lives in a house, wears clothes, 
eats food, travels from one place to an- 
other, buys a newspaper, goes to the 
movies, in fact, spends money in any way, 
he cannot help paying his share of the 
taxes which Government lays on prop- 
erty and industry (and by Government 
I mean all Government—National, State 
or Local.) 

The taxes collected by Government are 
included in the price of every article we 
buy, necessarily so, as I will show you in 
a minute, 

Jump in Expenditures 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
states, in its Business Conditions Week- 
ly, that the total expenditures of all our 
national, state and local governments 
have jumped from a total of $2,000,000,- 
000 in 1912 to $12,000,000,000 in 1931. 
Here are the figures for your considera- 
tion: 

Government 


Expenditures, Percentage of 


Federal, State National Expenditures 
and Local Income to Income 
1912. .$2,000,000,000 $33,000,000,000 6.1 
1922.. 6,700,000,000 60,100,000,000 11.1 
1929. .10,800,000,000 85,200,000,000 12.7 
| 12,000,000,000 54,000,000,000 22.2 
You will notice that last year the total 
Government expenditure, paid for by 
taxes, now in effect or about to be im- 
posed, was $12,000,000,000. The popula- 


tion of continental United States was 
about 120,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. This works out $100 per head for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, if it was divided equally— 
of course, it is not divided equally. Peo- 
ple, who live in cities, and who have to 
buy everything they use, pay a higher 
rate of taxation than people who live in 
the country, and who raise the food they 
consume. 

People who spend less money per head 


than do others pay less taxes than those 
who spend more liberally, but in propor- 
tion to the amount that everyone spends 
so does he pay his share of the total 
tax bill. 
Injuring Private Enterprise 

It must be so, because you, who read 
this article, know perfectly well that in- 
dustry cannot pay that $12,000,000,000 tax 
bill out of its own pocket—it has no ma- 
gician’s wand to produce $12,000,000,000 
out of thin air. The only way it can get 
such a huge sum of money to pay Gov- 
ernment is by adding it to the cost of 
what it sells, whatever that may be, and 
you and I pay our part of it whenever 
we buy anything. 


You will notice that the tax bill 
amounted to 22% of the national income 
for the year 1931, which is a little bit 


more than one-fifth of the total income 
of the nation, which means the income 
of all its inhabitants. 

The absorption of such a large propor- 
tion of the national income in cost of 
Government means that there is just that 
much less to be employed in private en- 
terprise. 

One of the reasons why there are not 
enough jobs to go around at the pres- 
ent time is because such a large propor- 
tion of our income is taken away from 
private employment to be used by Gov- 
ernment in unnecessary and wasteful 
ways. 

Who is responsible for this state of af- 
fairs? Why we, the people of the United 
States, are responsible for it. 

We have demanded a lot of services 
from our Government, which we can no 
longer afford. We have allowed, and 
indeed encouraged, the politician to re- 
ward political services to himself per- 
sonally, and to the party generally, by a 
place on the public payroll (one adult out 
of each ten adult persons in the country 
is now on the public payroll) and we 
have done this largely because we have 
been told, and believed, that somebody 
else, and not ourself, is paying our tax 
bills for us. Don’t let us “kid” ourselves 











“Just Give Me the Right Start 
And I’ll Make Good” 


_That’s the spirit shown by a young college graduate, married, who is now 
available in New York City after being partner in an upstate agency where 
he did soliciting of fire and casualty lines. 


He’s essentially of the producing type, progressive and ambitious to get 
located in either a suburban New York agency, the production department of a 
fire or casualty company home office, or in a metropolitan broker’s office. 


Give him a chance to tell his story to you by addressing: 
Box 1197, The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, New York 





any longer with this delusion—the only 
people who don’t pay taxes are dead 
ones, 

If you want to spend your own money 
instead of having the Government do it 
for you, you know what you have to do 
about it. 

You, and your friends, and your em- 
ployes must organize to elect as your 
political representatives, persons who 
have or will pledge themselves to rigid 
economy in the administration of public 
affairs—national, state and local—and if 
they break their pledges to you, you must 
replace them with representatives who 
will keeep their promises. 





BLAIR WITH NATIONAL UNION 





State Agent for Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; A. T. Coates 
Special Agent in Kentucky 
J. C. Blair has joined the National 
Union Fire as state agent for western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. For the last 
fourteen years he has served the same 
territory with the Fidelity-Phenix. Prior 
to that he was with Allegheny County 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. Blair 
has had considerable experience as a 
schedule man, being chairman of one of 
the more important schedules committees 
of the Underwriters Association of the 

Middle Department for many years. 

A. T. Coates has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the National Union with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. He will 
assist Special Agent Buetenbach. He 
rained his early exnerience with the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau and more re- 
cently was with the Westchester Fire as 
special agent in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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RATE INCREASES IN N. J. 





Changes Made Effective June 1; Mini- 
mum Premium Now $4; Farm Risk 
Rate Level Is Higher 

Several changes in fire insurance rates 
in New Jersey went into effect on June 
1. Rates on farm risks have been re- 
vised and the new average level is some- 
what higher. Rate credits formerly al- 
lowed for owner occupancy and_ for 
ownership clear of mortgages have been 
abrogated. However, a credit will be 
allowed for the insertion of the three- 
fourths value clause. 

Another important change is the in- 
crease in the minimum premium on fire 
policies from $2 to $4. Rates on unpro- 
tected property have been revised up- 
ward. A new table of rate credits has 
been adopted which provides reductions 
of five cents each for other than shingle 
roofs, standard lightning rod equipment, 
standard chimneys and the three-fourths 
value clause as provided for in the case 
of the rules covering farm properties. 

In the case of unprotected dwellings, 
a new class, to be known as Class H, has 
been added. The warranty which must 
be included in order to make the rate 
on this class applicable to a particular 
risk is as follows: 

“Class H. In consideration of the re- 
duced rate at which this policy is writ- 
ten, it is hereby made a condition of 
this policy that the building(s) insured 
or containing the property insured under 
this policy is (are) within two miles of 
a regularly organized and equipped fire 
department in the town of......... 

The rates formerly applying to “sum- 
mer dwellings” have been entirely elim- 


nated. Such properties must now be 
written under the following rule of the 
new manual: 

Seasonal dwellings shall be so de- 


scribed and the rate shall be the regt- 
lar dwelling or household furniture rate 


os the case may be plus the charge, "! 
any, for unoccupancy or vacancy priv 
lege. 


AGENTS’ BEAUTY CONTEST 


Girls in Agency Offices Eligible For Post 
as Hostess of National Ass’n Con- 
vention in Philadelphia 
The annual convention of the Nationa 
Association of Insurance Agents in Phil- 
adelphia this September will have an of: 
cial hostess, to be selected in a nation 
wide beauty contest that is announced 
to be different from the, ordinary run ©! 
beauty contests. It will not be a bathing 
beauty affair. 
Every local and state association of it 
surance agents in the country will select 
one semi-finalist. The girl selected by 
each association must be employed in an 
agency or home office. In addition '° 
beauty, she must also combine tact 4” 
intelligence. Photographs of the various 
association winners will be sent to ™ 
convention committee in Philadelphia a 
the committee in turn will appoint juds 
to select from the photographs the x" 
to be known as “Miss Insurance” an? 
who will be the convention’s hostess. 
winner of the contest will be given & 
an engraved wrist watch or a silver : 
ing cup. In addition all her expe" 
will be paid. 
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AETNA (FIRE) DIVIDEND Har 
Directors of the Aetna (Fire) of oe 
ford have declared the regular quart 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable Jul 
1 to stockholders of record June 1 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Statement based on actual market values of Bonds and Stocks as of May 1, 1932 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS . . . . $41,840,132.32 
LIABILITIES (except capital) $23,689,590.21 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $18,150,542.11 





Assets 
Bonds and Stocks, : ; , : : - : $35,810,968.06 
Real Estate, r , ‘ , , ‘ : ‘ 1,035,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, , j ; ‘ : 1,377,031.80 
Amounts due from Agents, ; : ; , : 3,323,501.87 
Interest Accrued, . ; ‘ ; P ‘ ‘ 180,000.00 
Other Admitted Assets, : ? ; ; ; ‘ 113,630.59 
; $41,840,132.32 
Liabilities 


Outstanding Losses, . . i : : ; : $3,021,723.13 
Expense and Tax Reserves, ay at : : ; 560,000.00 
Unearned Premium Reserve, R , ; P , 20,107,867.08 
Capital, ‘ : ‘ q : 3 ; ; ‘ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus, (over all Liabilities) . ; . . ; , 10,650,542.11 

Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . ‘ $41,840,132.32 





a 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $348,000,000.00 
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Payment to Assured 
Bars Attachment Case 


INSURANCE COMPANY SUSTAINED 





While Transit Company Did Not Pass on 
Money to Owner of Goods Insurer 
Was Held to Have Paid 


Household goods were destroyed by 





fire while in transit with the Ball Tran- 
sit Co, from Sewickley to Philadelphia. 
The transit company had a blanket pol- 
icy with the Automobile of Hartford, 
covering goods and merchandise lost or 
destroyed while in course of transporta- 
tion by it. The transit company sub- 
mitted proof of loss, and on August 3, 
1929, was paid by the insurance company 

2,000 “in full settlement of the claim.” 
It did not reimburse the shipper for the 
goods destroyed, and the latter under- 
took by attachment execution to collect 
from the insurance company, under the 
provisions of the transit company’s 
blanket policy. This attachment execu- 
tion was issued nearly a year after the 
insurance company had paid the loss. The 
insurance company denied any liability 
to the transit company and pleaded nulla 
bona (no goods). From a judgment in 
favor of the insurance company as gar- 
nishee the plaintiff appealed. 

It was held that the insurance com- 
pany’s payment to the transit company 
was a discharge of its liability under the 
policy, and while the insurance com- 
pany’s agent or adjustor may have en- 
gaged in some negotiations looking to a 
settlement of the plaintiff’s claim against 
the insured (the transit company), this 
suggestion for settlement was not ac- 
cepted, and there was then nothing to 
bar the insurance company from making 
payment to the transit company. The 
plaintiff therefore could not recover 
against the garnishee (insurance com- 
pany). 

The rights of a creditor in an attach- 
ment process cannot rise higher than 
those which the defendant had against 
the garnishee. Here any claim the in- 
sured had under the policy was settled in 
full; and, there being no allegation of 
fraud in making this settlement, judg- 
ment for the garnishee was affirmed. 

Knight v. Red Ball Transit Co. (Auto- 
mobile Ins. Co. of Hartford, Garnishee), 
a Supreme Court, 159 Atl. 
15. 


GRIFFIN HEADS BRONX ASS’N 


The Bronx Insurance Men’s Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers 
for this year: president, Charles J. Grif- 
fin; first vice-president, Thomas W. 
Buckley; second vice-president, Henry 
G. Waltemade, Jr.; third vice-president, 
George Hofmann; secretary, Arthur 
Goerlich, and treasurer, Frederick Schu- 
macher. Directors elected for three 
years were Charles E. Simmonds, Moses 
Light and Reese Potter. 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU EXPANDS 


The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau has taken over the Fuller Adjust- 
ment Co. and the Bates Adjustment Co. 
of Oklahoma City, as a branch of the 
Southwestern division, which headquar- 
ters are located at Dallas, Tex. E. I. 
Hoyle, former manager of the Bates 
company, has been appointed manager of 
the Bureau in Oklahoma, with Carl Ed- 
wards, former manager of the Fuller 
Adjustment Co., assistant manager. 


R. S. SHINGLER DEAD 


Robert S. Shingler, 65 years old, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Underwriters Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, died recently at 
his home after a long illness. He was 
born in Shrewsbury, Shropshire, Eng- 
land, and came to this country when six 
years old. When a young man he en- 
tered the insurance business with the 
MacGillard & Dark general agency in 
Indianapolis and had been in the busi- 
ness since that time. He was a member 
of several fraternal orders. The widow 
and two sons survive. 
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ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 


FRANKLIN policy is always 

on the job, both day and night. 
No matter when the fire starts, the 
financial protection afforded by the 
policy comes to the rescue of the pol- 
icyholder. Lightning is only one of 
the many causes of fire which a Frank- 
lin policy insures against. The 
Franklin’s long established reputation 
for fair and prompt payments of 


losses means everything to the assured. 





The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Agent’s Right to Get 
Unearned Premiums 


SUIT UNDER A_ RECEIVERSHIP 





Kentucky Court Holds New Agent Can 
Claim Against Receiver for Pre- 
miums Due to Assureds 





Where an insurance company had gone 
into receivership an agent who took up 
for a new company, at the receiver's re- 
quest, the policies of the company in re- 
ceivership, was entitled to claim, as 
against the receiver, moneys expended in 
refunding unearned premiums without 
deducting commissions paid on the new 
policies, it was decided in Sowards In- 
surance Agency v. the Ohio Valley F. & 
M. before the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals. 

On accounting to the company’s policy- 
holders for their unearned premiums and 
taking an assignment of the rights of 
such policyholders, against the receiver, 
the agent stood in the _ policyholders’ 
place, and was entitled to require pay- 
ment of such refunded premiums from 
the receiver. 

The agent here, an agency which took 
over the business of an old agency, was 
directed by the insurance company to 
cancel any policies outstanding in the 
territory which had been written for the 
company by the old agency, the company 
agreeing with the new agency to reim- 
burse it for unearned premiums paid by 
it to policyholders on policies canceled. 
This agreement was enforceable against 
the insurance company and the receiver 
subsequently appointed for it. 

The new insurance agency, although it 
did business under the old firm’s name, 
was not liable for the old agency’s debts 
to the insurance company. The claim of 
the new agency for the unearned pre- 
miums refunded was not a preferred 
claim. It was not entitled to a lien on 
the funds in the hands of the receiver. 
The debt of the old agency to the in- 
surance company could not be offset 
against the claim of the new agency for 
the unearned premiums refunded. 

The debt of the old agency to the in- 
surance company was $4,388. The 
amount of unearned premiums accounted 
for to the policyholders by the new 
agency was $3,302. 





MARQUETTE LIQUIDATION 

The end of the liquidation of the Mar- 
quette National Fire of Chicago has 
been brought considerably closer as 
a result of reports made to the superior 
court there by Alvin S. Keys, manager 
of the Illinois state insurance liquidation 
bureau, the receiver. Mr. Keys informed 
the court that all of the claims outstan¢- 
ing except three have been adjudicated 
and that these depend upon court action 
in two instances and upon the liquids 
tion of the Pittsburgh Fire in the third. 
He also declared that all negotiable as- 
sets of value had been converted into 
cash; and that the first distribution t 
general creditors had been completed. 

The second financial report filed by 
Mr. Keys showed receipts of $156,400 
since October 14, 1931; disbursements of 
$148,012; cash on hand of $41,206. The 
disbursements included $4,015 as expense 
of liquidation ; $12,498 to preferred cred- 
itors and $135,513 to general creditors. 





FORM REAL ESTATE CORP. 

The Swiss Reinsurance has registered 
in Frankfort, Germany, a corporation 10 
the handling of real estate, the Frankfort 
Real Estate Administration Co., whos 
manager is Leopold Kaufmann. The Sw's 
Reinsurance has loaned many million 0" 
Frankfort real estate and the new Com 
poration will handle such property whic 
the Swiss may have to take over in order 
to protect investments. 





SALARY ADVANCES 


Approaching the owner of a Ie 
surance agency the chief clerk said, 
of the stenographers wants a 
vance on her salary.” to 

“Tell her my wife don’t allow, me 
make advances to stenographers. 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. Hi. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vv. -Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 0... +o 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. oe. Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-_e Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, be ae Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres,. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 


NEAL BASSETT, President 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. '=RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, | 

W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, age tg E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. oe, Vice-Pres. RCH — KEMP, Vice-Pres. "1ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, ee Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 4ERBERT A. — Vice-Pres. m R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. Wo) EGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.P Pres. 
WAL J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 | 














NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
il. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. ‘-Pres. 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres, E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. — Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WO) LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 * V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 


S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 39rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


S. LANDERS, ‘ident INANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice F Pres. “T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. $.K.McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, California 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
- poy pao iy nad ee 2 F. E. BRISBINE, Res. Vice President 
— O Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | sOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT id Guncunman te: Waite Denes 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada <asadiiaapeasiilihian OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 

















EEKER, Secretary 





MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN may 2 yg ht’ Res. Vice P 
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Origin, Development and Present 
Standing of the Old Colony Ins. Co. 


By William R. Hedge, 


Old Colony 


The Old Colony was organized in the 
of 1906 by the officers of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. On June 2, 1906 the 
company was incorporated with 4,000 
shares of stock $100 par of which the 
Boston subscribed for 500 shares and the 
stockholders of the Boston individually 
subscribed for an additional 500 shares. 

About a year later, parties who had 
subscribed for a considerable interest in 
the company, finding that for reasons of 
their own it was necessary for them to 
withdraw, proposed liquidation of the 
company, but the Boston was not will- 
ing to see the company wound up and 
purchased something over 1,500 shares 
additional, which gave them the control 
of the company. 

On May 1, 1911, the surplus of the 
company then having been reduced to 
about $50,000 it was deemed advisable to 
increase the surplus, and the stockhold- 
ers voted to pay in to the surplus $75 a 
share. The Boston at that time owned 
2,026 shares and offered to any stock- 
holders who did not want to pay the $75 
assessment to take over the stock that 
they then owned, paying therefor the 
original subscription price, and thereby, 
purchased additional shares, which gave 
them an aggregate holding of 3,563 
shares, with an investment, including the 
additional $75 per share paid in to the 
surplus, of $809,513. 

Stock Issue of 1917 

On November 1, 1917, it seemed ad- 
visable to increase the strength of the 
company and 2,000 additional shares 
were issued at $200 a share, thereby add- 
ing $200,000 to the capital and $200 000 to 
the surplus, of which amount the Boston 
paid in $382,200, bringing their total in- 
vestment of that date up to $1,198,813. 

On November 1, 1919, in view of the 
increased growth of the company, with 
the object of still further building up the 
financial strength of the company, an ad- 
ditional 4,000 shares were sold at $200 a 
share. The Boston at that time owned 
5,518 out of the total of 6,000 shares and 
therefore increased their investment 
holding i in the Old Colony $773,400, bring- 
ing their total investment up _ to 
$1,975,388. 

From time to time, the Boston has pur- 
chased from stockholders of the Old Col- 
ony desiring to sell an additional num- 
ber of shares so that the Boston todav 
owns 9,606 shares out of a total of 10000 
shares at a total investment of $2,055,988. 
Of the small remaining balance, the di- 


President, 


spring 


rectors and stockholders of the Boston 
who originally subscribed own most of 
the stock. 

Only 40% of Investment Yield 


Withdrawn 

This, however, is only one part of the 
financial building up of this company. 
The stockholders, in addition to having 
paid in to the capital of the companv 
$1,000,000 and in to the surplus $1,100.000 
making a total of $2,100,000, outlined 
above, have during the twentv-six vears 
withdrawn in the form of dividends but 
40% of the interest and dividends re- 
ceived on the investments, the other 60% 
having been added to the surplus of the 
comnany. In addition, the underwriting 
profits, after building up the unearned 
premium reserves from zero to $1,632,000, 
have amounted to $1,403.772 of which no 
nart has been paid out in dividends and 
have also been added to the surplus 

On June 1, 1932, after markine down 
all securities to the actual market value 
at that date. the comnany had a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of an- 
nroximately $2.750000 with a premium 
income of $1,600,000 which makes the 
Old Colony one of the very strongest 
companies in the country in the propor- 
tion its capital and surplus bears to the 


and Boston Insurance Co.’s 


total amount of insurance premiums 
written. 

The Boston, although originally own- 
ing only a 25% interest, has consistently 
backed the company up from the start; 
when the outlook was discouraging, has 
stepped into the breach and taken over 
the stock of those stockholders who 
wanted to liquidate the company or 
wanted to sell, has assisted the company 
in every way to keep its expense down 
and thereby build up its surplus and is 
today very proud of its subsidiary com- 
pany. 


WM. S. NAULTY ANNIVERSARY 





Was Thirty-one Years With Joseph M. 
Byrne Co. of Newark on 
June 1 

William S. Naulty, vice-president of 
the Joseph M. Byrne Co., general agents 
in Newark, recently celebrated his thir- 
ty-first anniversary of his connection 
with that firm. Mr. Naulty, who is prob- 
ably one of the most widely known’ fire 
insurance men in New Jersey, has taken 
an active part in insurance matters in 
the state and is a former president of 
the Fire Insurance Society of Newark, 
a member of the New Jersey Underwrit- 
ers Association, New Jersey Society of 
Insurance and the Newark Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He is also a vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Fire of Newark. 

Mr. Naulty has been in the insurance 
field directly for thirty-four years, for it 


was in 1898 that he associated himself 
with the firm of Gadd & Naulty on 
Washington Street, Newark, and operat- 
ed a local agency and special agency for 
insurance companies. During his activi- 
ties he became acquainted with Joseph 
M. Byrne, Sr., and on June 1, 1901, 
joined the Byrne office. 


DEATH OF T. M. GARDINER 
Thomas M. Gardiner, widely known in 
financial circles as treasurer of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group of companies, died at 
his home in Oakland recently, at the age 
of 72. After half a century of service 
with the company, he retired from active 
duty in February of this year. Mr, 
Gardiner was born at Sacramento in 1860 
- on completion of his education at 
Augustine College at Benecia, he en- 
sil the services of the Fireman’s 
Fund at the head office in San Fran- 
cisco. In June, 1906, Mr. Gardiner was 
elected treasurer of the company, be- 
coming treasurer of the affiliated com- 
panies as these subsequently organized. 
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The Home Fire & Marine trademark pictures a full-rigged ship entering San Francisco Harbor through the Golden 
Gate at sunset. In 1923 Postal authorities at Washington, D. C., adopted this trademark for the 20¢ stamp now in use. 


Strength, Permanence and Stability 


As agency connection with the 


Home Fire & Marine, founded in 1864, is an alliance 


with a company of unquestioned security and un- 


faltering service — security and service that rest 


on a firm foundation of strength, permanence and 


stability. From coast to coast, Home Fire & Marine 


has earned the confidence of the insuring public. 


Fire - Automobile « Marine + Casualty + Fidelity « 


IREMAN’S FUND GROUD 


Fireman's CJund Insurance Com 


Home 


New York - 
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Occidental Insurance 
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Marine Insurance 
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More Comprehensive 
Policies Being Sold 


AUTO FORM GAINS IN FAVOR 





Companies Report Agents Placing This 
New Policy With Success When Sold 
Themselves on Its Merits 





While fire company automobile under- 
writers report conflicting experiences 
with the comprehensive policy since it 
was made available in the eastern terri- 
tory in March those who support this 
new policy state that many local agents 
are selling this form with a considerable 
degree of success. Even in small towns 
where there are not a large number of 
well-to-do car owners the comprehensive 
policy is being placed by agents who 
themselves have been fully sold upon its 
merits and are not afraid to attempt to 
persuade prospects to buy something be- 
sides plain fire and theft protection, as- 
suming the casualty coverages have al- 
ready been sold. 

Admittedly the comprehensive form 
was placed on the market under the se- 
vere handicap of the business depression 
which has caused buyers of insurance to 
consider total premium charges rather 
than protection afforded. In spite of this 
obstacle, however, there is a growing 
number of local agents who are thor- 
oughly convinced that automobile owners 
need insurance protection more now than 
ever before and that the comprehensive 
policy fulfills requirements at a cost 
which is entirely reasonable. 

Some agents offer the objection that 
assureds are certain to balk at having a 
deductible provision applicable clear 
“across the board” such as is contained 
in the comprehensive form. Those agents 
who are successfully selling this form 
answer this by pointing out to prospects 
that their chances of a fire or theft loss 
are relatively very small, that they prob- 
ably have not experienced a single fire 
or theft claim in years and that there- 
fore the saving in premium cost made 
possible by the $25, $50 or $100 deductible 
provision is real economy. 

Many Valuable Features of Policy 

On the other hand in the event of a 
total or near total loss by fire or theft 
the assured under a comprehensive pol- 
icy is able to recover everything above 
the deduction, thus making it possible for 
him to secure another car for only a 
small payment on his part. If the fire 
and theft features were the only valuable 
points in the comprehensive form then 
naturally the deductible provision would 
be a serious bar to the wide sale of this 
form. But the average assured requires 
collision insurance far more than fire and 
theft and this protection together with 
that against a large number of other 
hazards is included in the comprehensive 
orm at a cost below that which would 
be charged him if he were to buy all 
these coverages separately. 

Whereas a few years ago the general 
automobile owning public was educated 
‘0 consider fire and theft insurance not 
only essential but adequate today the 
Situation has changed. Because of im- 
Proved construction of cars and because 
ot the vastly increased efficiency of lo- 
cal, state and federal authorities in run- 
tng down motor car thieves the fire 
and theft hazards have dropped actually 
and in relative importance. Today it is 
the collision danger that presents a real 
threat to every person operating an auto- 
Mobile on the public highways. 

hose agents who have been stressing 
the collision feature and also the protec- 
tion against innumerable minor hazards 

Provided in the comprehensive form are 
those really selling these policies. The 
bublic has to be educated to the impor- 
lance of guarding against these risks 
lst as it has been sold thoroughly on 
the idea of buying adequate liability and 
et. damage insurance. Company 
eters are urging their local pro- 

‘ts to continue this automobile insur- 
by tne wucation along the lines covered 
will = comprehensive form. Persistence 

“a be rewarded as it has already 
compr he those who have brought the 
tenti fhensive policy squarely to the at- 

‘on of their clients. 


WESTCHESTER MERGER 
To Retain Present Name After Ab- 
sorbing U. S. Merchants & Ship- 
pers; Capital to be $1,000,000 
Directors of the Westchester Fire and 
the United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers have approved a proposal to merge 
the two companies under the name of 
the former. Both companies are members 
of the Crum & Forster group. This 
agreement is subject to the approval of 
stockholders and the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The merged company will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and ample surplus 
at actual current market values. 
The fire business of these companies is 


handled by Crum & Forster and the ma- 
rine business by Appleton & Cox, Inc. 
The automobile business of the United 
States Merchants & Shippers, now man- 
aged by Appleton & Cox, will continue 
as the United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Underwriters of the Westchester 
Fire. 

The capital of the consolidated com- 
pany is to consist of 400,000 shares of 
the par value of $2.50 each, which are to 
be exchanged at the rate of 15.2 shares 
for each share of the present $100 par 
value of the U. S. Merchants & Shippers 
and 1.24 shares for each share of the pre- 
sent $10 par value of the Westchester. 


CAPITAL CUT IS APPROVED 


Stockholders of the Continental of the 
America Fore group last week approved 
the reduction in capital from $20,000,000 
to $5,000,000 by the lowering of the par 
value of each of the 2,000,000-shares from 
$10 to $2.50. 





A. T. VANDERBILT SPEAKS 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the 
board of the Public Fire and the Public 
Indemnity of Newark, was the guest 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Pat- 
erson, N. J., Chamber of Commerce on 
Tuesday night at the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Hotel. . 
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furnished reliable protection against fire. 
ago, Ohio Farmers protection was for farmers alone. To- 
day, the city dweller, the factory owner, the store proprie- 
tor, get the same high quality of insurance protection that 
has stamped Ohio Farmers policies as “Standard” since 


1848. 


One reason for the enviable reputation of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company is the close and cordial con- 
tact between agents and officers of the Company. 
contact develops mutual confidence and brings about co- 
operation to an unusual degree. 
cooperation, added strength is given to this Company that 


has provided Protection Since 1848. 
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By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








While attending the New York State 
local agents’ convention at Syracuse re- 
cently I met my old friend Harry Ro- 
bier, special representative of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, who had trav- 
eled in the New York state and other 
fields for over thirty years, first as spe- 
cial agent of the North British & Mer- 
cantile in New York state, then with the 
Continental in his native heath, Mary- 
land, and then again in New York state. 
He returned to this state about twelve 
years ago and I am glad to say that he 
has remained with “us up-state” since 
then. 

He is a cultured gentleman, and can 
talk inte restingly about almost anything. 
He is one of the few “two language” 
men in the field; that is, he understands 
and speaks German in addition to Eng- 
lish and also knows his Latin. He is of 
old Baltimore Colonial stock, and as in 
his native city of Baltimore there were 
many people of German origin (“Ger- 
man Day” was celebrated every year for 
many years in Baltimore until the War) 
he made practical use of his knowledge 
of German in his business. 

I remember being on a loss with him 
at Rochester (before the days of the Bu- 
reau). It was the old Bartholomay Brew- 
ery at Rochester which had had a fire, 
and when Mr. Bartholomay put in an 
appearance and was introduced to the 
committee of adjustment in turn Harry 
Robier rose and said in very good Ger- 
man: “Mein name ist Robier, kann 
Deutsch sprechen,” which means “My 
name is Robier, I can speak German.” 
Mr. Bartholomay was pleased. I men- 
tion this incident because it was the first 
time I learned that he had mastered the 
tongue. This was in 1906, a good long 
time ago. He is one of those quiet, mod- 
est men who don’t advertise themselves, 
but get there just the same. 

“a a 
One Salesman Observing Others 

Being a salesman myself, with the 
placing of a Japanese company into 
about 250 of the best agencies of the en- 
tire East during 1922 and 1923, when I 

was superintendent of agencies of a 
large Japanese company should demon- 
strate that I was a salesman. I am in- 
terested when off duty, to watch the sell- 
ing technique of others, whether selling 
themselves or their wares. Personally | 
think all successful salesmanship de- 
pends on selling yourself first before sell- 
ing your wares, whether mental or actual 
wares, the latter naturally logically fol- 
lowing the former. 

I was much impressed by the tactics of 
a poor woman, who, while I was sit- 
ting on the porch of my home during a 
summer vacation, came up our steps to 
ring the doorbell to peddle candy to my 
wife. I looked up from my paper and 
suggested that perhaps it would be bet- 
ter not to disturb my wife, that she was 
busy preparing supper, that she would 
not care to be bothered and that there- 


fore the prospects of a sale would be 
poor. Also that there had been a num- 
ber of peddlers around that day and that 
it was very hot. 

Instead of insisting and persisting as 
so many high-powered salesmen do, she 
thanked me and said she understood and 
walked away, whereupon I called her 
back and bought a good supply of her 
home made candies for the family. 
Which shows that she was a good sales- 
woman, though not employing the high 
pressure sledge-hammer and fool tactics 
which some schools of salesmanship 
under super production managers teach, 
and which to me is a lot of folderol and 
theory, originating in sterile and non- 
practical minds. 

* * 
“Dictated But Not Read” 


Referring to the “dictated but not 
read” style of letters written by some 
young executives, and some older ones, 
Mr. Robier told me that he had recently 
heard of an amusing incident in this con- 
nection. A prominent agent received 
that kind of “bunk” from one of his 
home offices, and he took the letter and 
in red pencil marked across it :“Received, 


but not read,” and returned by “return 
mail,” “immediately,” “trusting” that it 
would “come to their attention” to “re- 


lieve their suspense file,” etc. 

It is told that that agent never was 
again bothered with a “dictated but not 
read” foolishness. Many agents resent 
rubber stamped signature letters, but 
put up with them more and more, paying 
less and less attention to them, but the 
“dictated but not read” style of doing 
business offends and does a lot of harm. 
A letter thus sent, disavows responsibil- 
ity. I wonder what the courts would 
rule, if for instance, such a letter bore 
an important request or order, which 
agent did not follow. I think the courts 
would support him in his contention that 
he was not bound to follow instructions 
in such a letter. 

* * 
Smiles and Frowns Compared 

John Hix of “Strange as it May Seem” 
fame says that “it takes fifty muscles to 

make a frown and only thirteen to pro- 
duce a smile.” I cannot vouch for the 
physiological truth of this, but anyway, 
if it is so much harder to frown than to 
smile, why not smile more and frown 
less? 

However, while a genuine smile is a 
great asset to a fieldman in his construc- 
tive work in producing results in his con- 
tact with agents or superiors or to any 
salesman or for that matter any business 
man, please protect me from the man 
who is always smiling, so that one feels 
that his smile is not genuine, but a mask 
and “cast-iron.” A man may err just 
as much by smiling too much as by 
frowning too much. Normal men are 
annoyed just as much by too much smil- 
ing as by too much frowning. 

When smiling is overdone it becomes 


“clowning” and, in my experience just 
as many men have failed to put across 
their propositions by too much smiling 
as by being too serious and frown- 
ing too much. To some natures, a man 
must be all right, if he is always smiling, 
whereas you know Shakespeare says: 
“A man may smile and smile and be a 
villain.” Seriousness at the right time, 
even if accompanied by a frowning face, 
is not to be sneered at by any means. 
The man who is successful in his con- 
tact with people is usually one who 
knows how to maintain the proper bal- 
ance between genuine smiling and hu- 
mor and being too serious. 

And, except for people who have so- 
called “poker faces,” seriousness of mind 
is quite frequently mirrored by a frown 
in the face. I am not referring to a 
grouchy and habitual frown, caused 
either by physical or mental distress or 
troubles or pure cussedness but to the 
frown that usually shows on a man’s face 
when he is conscientiously giving his 
mind and heart to the matter in hand. 
Also there is a big difference in its ef- 
fect on others between the continual 
“cast-iron smile” and the smile that 
lights up the countenance and comes un- 
affectedly from the heart and mind—like 
a sudden light in the darkness. 

There is just as much difference be- 
tween the qualities of smiles as there is 
between kisses, as compare Judas’ kiss 
with the kiss a mother imprints on her 
child. 

This in a general way is written in 
protest to the propaganda of the “Polly- 
anna” school of philosophy, which prop- 
aganda seems to me very much overdone 
of late, inasmuch as it tries to teach that 
all problems and ills of the world could 
be cured by “just a smile.” 

I have a relative who thinks a man 
must be essentially wrong if he isn’t al- 
ways smiling like a Cheshire cat, and 
continually making fun of anything and 
everything. The world was not made 
better for us to live in by those of our 
predecessors who smiled continually, 


and treated everything as a joke. The 
men who laid down their lives if neces- 
sary for a principle or otherwise to bet- 
ter the conditions of humanity were not 
the ones who wore a “cast-iron smile” on 
their “frowning” faces. 








KURTH ON RATE CHANGES 

President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
of New York, in praising the fine re. 
port of President Bailey at the annual 
meeting of the National Board recently, 
seconded the suggestion that further rate 
reductions be curtailed except when ob- 
viously warranted. Mr. Kurth said that 
while wanting to recognize improve- 
ments in construction and fire protec- 
tion, other classes should receive atten- 
tion in the opposite direction. In other 
words, the companies should be willing 
to penalize deficiencies by rate increases, 


THE “WOULDNSHU” BOYS 

“Who is the chap you were having the 
argument with,” inquired a fire insur- 
ance executive, addressing a well known 
New York City counter man. 

“Oh, he is just one of the ‘ 
shoe boys’; big family of them; always 
asking, ‘wouldnshu allow me 5% extra 
on the dwelling line; wouldnshu take a 
small line on this waste paper stock; 
wouldnshu do this and wouldnshu do 
that?’ Yes, sir, big family of them 
around here.” 


ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 

B. K. Clapp, general manager, South- 
eastern department of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. announces 
that his 1932 advisory committee has now 
been appointed and is as follows: W. R. 
Prescott, chairman; C. A. Bickerstaff, S. 
Y. Tupper, two year term; Dowdell 
Brown and E. N. O’Beirne, one year 
term. 
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F. F. Buell, Veteran Fieldman, 
On Troy Conflagration of 1862 


Seventy years ago a disastrous fire tunately her brother was near and saved 


swept through Troy, N. Y., causing 
damage of $2,677,892 and an insurance 
loss of $1,321,874. This was a severe 
conflagration for a citv of the size of 
Troy in 1862 when the Civil War was 
in progress. Frederick F. Buell, veteran 
general agent at Troy for the Agricul- 
tural of Watertown, N. Y., has written 
his recollections of this fire for the Troy 


Times. He has been in fire insurance 
for sixty-one years. Here are his im- 
pressions: 


“On Saturday, the 10th day of May, 
1862, occurred the ‘Big Fire’ in Troy, and 
I remember it well— 

“At that time we lived in a three- 
story brick dwelling on the north side 
of Grand Division Street, at the head 
of Seventh. 

“The day was a bright and pleasant 
one, except for a strong northwest wind 
that blew hard all day. About noon, 
church bells started the alarm—whistles 
blew and people were shouting ‘fire— 
fire’ on the streets. 

“With my aunt, I went to the top 
floor of our house where we could see 
that the Rensselaer and Saratoga bridge 
was afire, and an awful sight it was. A 
locomotive dropped some red hot coals 
in crossing the bridge, which caught fire 
and, everything being dry, it was soon 
a roaring furnace; the strong wind 
picked up the burning shingles and 
boards and carried them over the city, 
causing many fires to break out at the 
same time. 


Home Is Abandoned 


“Our house was in the path of the 
flames and we were all very much ex- 
cited and hardly knew what to do. A 
school teacher, Miss Clementina Jones, 
who lived near the corner of Fulton and 
Seventh Streets, called on my mother 
and asked her to let her take the chil- 
dren downtown, for she said her house 
would not be burned and ours was li- 
able to take fire at any moment. 

“Mother reluctantly consented and 
Miss Jones started pushing the baby car- 
riage with my sister Kittie. The little 
silver mother could quickly pick up was 
also put in the carriage and then, with 
my brother Will, we left for downtown 
and were shortly in the home of Captain 
Hamilton S. Shields at No. 22 First 

treet. Why Miss Jones left us there 

never knew. 

“However, we were all nicely cared for 
and entertained by the Shields family 
ree I have never forgotten their kind- 
ess. 

“It was in the early evening before 
my father found us and we left at once 
to join my mother, who was with friends 
on Eighth Street, and the only way we 
could get uptown was to go along the 
docks and under the remains of the 
bridge that had burned. 

We learned that the house of Miss 
Jones was destroyed some time before 
the houses in Grand Division Street took 
re and burned. 

A hen my mother left the house she 
ad a sheet filled with what she wanted 
¢ Save, on her back—and going north on 
Sixth Street, a burning ember fell on 
er back and set the pack on fire. For- 





MASS. LAW ON FIRE LOSSES 


a covernor Ely of Massachusetts has 
Pproved a bill relative to sworn state- 
— and notices in connection with 
vidh S under fire policies. The act pro- 
eer that where an insurance company 
a S an adjuster to the insured for the 
ee of adjusting a loss, failure of 
eith Insured to furnish to the company 
the er the sworn statement required by 
writ naard fire policy or the notice in 
ad ng referred to in the policy shall 
preclude the insured from recovery 
nder the policy. 


her from being badly burned. 

“Buildings on both sides of Grand Di- 
vision Street were burning when my 
father and his two sisters left the house, 
so that they practically crawled on their 
hands and knees through the middle of 
the road up to Eighth Street and in that 
way escaped being burned to death. It 
was a happy reunion for all of us when 
the family was once more together. 

“The fire burned buildings on both 
sides of River Street from the bridge 
nearly to Fulton Street and then east 
to Eighth Street and from Fulton Street 
south on Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
Streets nearly to Congress Street. 

“St. Paul’s and other churches were 
opened for people to sleep in until they 
could find homes to live in. Not being 
able to find what we wanted in Troy, 
father rented and later bought the 
Thomas Stantial house at 62 George 
Street, Green Island, and we lived there 
for about 20 years. 

“I shall never forget the awful fire, 
smoke and confusion, and the contrast 
of the pleasant afternoon spent at 22 
First Street, 70 years ago.” 


VA. RATE BUREAU MEETS 
G. A. Banta, J. N. Jacobs and M. C. 
Speight Are Made Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1932 

Three changes in the personnel of the 
executive committee of the Virginia in- 
surance rating bureau were made at the 
annual meeting of the bureau held in 
Richmond recently. New members are: 
George A. Banta, New York Under- 
writers; Joseph N. Jacobs, Commercial 
Union; Marshall C. Speight, London & 
Lancashire. Those retiring are: F. H. 
Spencer, Springfield; D. L. Coulbourn, 
National of Hartford; Cary P. Carr, 
Crum & Forster companies. The meet- 
ing was principally the transaction of 
routine business. 

J. Jordan Leake and E. Randolph Wil- 
liams, attorneys representing the com- 
panies in the fire rate case now on ap- 
peal before the state supreme court, gave 
a review of the case and said that argu- 
ment on appeal would be heard next 
November. 

The governing committee of the bu- 
reau also held its annual meeting the 
same day. No changes were made in 


the personnel of this committee. A. R. 
Phillips, vice-president of the Great 
American, remains chairman. The com- 


mittee adopted a resolution directing the 
bureau manager, E. Wright Spencer, to 
require mutuals, reciprocals and inter- 


insurers which are members of the bu- 
reau to send all daily reports, endorse- 
ments and canceled policies through the 
bureau in regular order for proper 
checking. Manager Spencer was also 
directed to require all member companies 
to send automobile daily reports through 
the bureau for proper checking. 


CHAS. SELVAGE DIES 

Charles Selvage, president of the 
Charles Selvage Co., fire insurance ad- 
justers of Newark, died suddenly at his 
home in East Orange, N. J.,_ re- 
cently. Mr. Selvage, who was in his 
79th year, was engaged in the fire in- 
surance field for about sixty years and 
founded the concern which bears his 
name in 1905. He moved to East Orange 
in 1930 and is survived by two sons, Not- 
man Selvage, who is vice-president of the 
Selvage company and I. Lester Selvage 
of Essex Fells, secretary and treasurer 
of the same company. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence on 
Wednesday. 


GOODSELL AGENCY TO CONTINUE 

The local agency of G. W. Goodsell & 
Son of Bridgeport, Conn., which was 
operated until the time of his death by 
Stiles E. Goodsell, has been purchased 
from the estate by the widow, Mrs. Sara 
Goodsell, who plans to continue the busi- 
ness with the same personnel. The agen- 
cy has been operating since 1875. 
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OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies —and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 





OLDES HILL 


AT FULTON AND WILLIAM STREETS 





Snsurance Ch)istrict 


ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for special occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 





“Ohe heart 
of the great 
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Names Nat’! Board 
Standing Committees 


NEW CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 
Bailey Selects Sommers, Wakeman, 
Koop, Hoffman and Kingan as 


New Committee Heads 


President C. Weston Bailey of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters this 
week announced the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the standing committees for the 
coming twelve months. Five new chair- 
men of committees have been named. 
They are: Paul B. Sommers, vice-presi- 
dent, American of Newark, committee on 
adjustments; David G. Wakeman, vice- 
president, North River, finance commit- 
tee; William H. Koop, president, Great 
American, membership committee; W. 
M. Hoffman, president, Firemen’s of 
Washington, D. C., committee on sta- 
tistics and origin of fires, and Gilbert 
Kingan, United States manager, London 
& Lancashire, committee on uniform ac- 
counting. 

Following are the names of the mem- 
bers of the various committees, members 
whose city addresses are not given being 
from New York City: 

Actuarial Bureau Committee—R. P. Barbour, 
chairman; E. J. Sloan, Hartford; F. E. Jenkins; 
Elliott Middleton; C. E. Case; R. R. Martin; 
F. A. Christensen; G. W. Swallow, Manchester, 
N. H.; Clifford Conly, San Francisco; Laurence 
E, Falls, Newark; James Wyper, Hartford ; 
H. Schulte; F. B, Luce, Providence; E,. S. 
Inglis; W. Perdue Johnson, New Haven; Archi- 
bald Kemp, Newark; R. R. Clark, Hartford. 

Committee on Adjustments—Paul B. Som- 
mers, Newark, chairman; C. R. Street, Chicago; 
S. T. Maxwell, Hartford; Hart Darlington: J. 
G. Maconachy, Philadelphia; H. A. Clark, Chi- 
cago; F, M. Smalley, Glens Falls; T. D. Rich- 
ardson; C. E. Case; R. 
G. Cassin; J. C. Harding, Chicago; D. E. } 
roe; Montgomery Clark; F. C. Hart- 
ford; H. H. Clutia; Gayle T. Forbush; Thomas 
H. Anderson, San Francisco; Vernon Hall; C 
A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta; Joseph W. Russell: C. 
FE. Allen, San Francisco; W. E. Maynard, Prov- 
idence; E, W. Nourse; Sheldon Catlin, Phila- 
delphia. 


H. 
S 


Building Construction 


Committee on Construction of Buildings— 
John Kremer, Philadelphia, chairman; J. A. 
Campbell; Victor Roth, New Haven; C. S. 
Kremer, Hartford; H. R. Burke, San Francisco; 
A. Thommasson; L. J. Borland; Paul B. 
>. A. Nottingham; W. A. 
Blodgett; E. G. Pieper, Providence; B. C. 
Lewis, Jr., Richmond, Va.; J. A. Kelsey. 

Committee on Finance—David G. Wakeman, 
chairman; F. W. Sargeant, Manchester, N. H.; 
William Y. Wemple; C. W. Higley; E. G. 
Pieper, Providence; Wilfred Kurth; Ernest 
Sturm; Thomas C. Moore, Philadelphia; George 
G. Bulkley, Springfield; F Bigelow, St. 
Paul; Charles M. Kerr, York, Pa. 

Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineer- 
ing Standards—H. T. Cartlidge, chairman; C. 
W. Pierce; B. M. Culver; E. T. Cairns, San 
Francisco; F. M. Avery, San Francisco; O. F. 
Schaefer; C. W. Johnson, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Stinson, Hartford; A. R. Phillips; F. E. Burke; 
H. Clark, Chicago; W. urpee, Man- 
N. H.; John F, Gilliams, Camden; Os- 
Tregaskis; W. Ross McCain, Hartford; 
R,. H, Williams, Hartford; J. D. Lester. 

Committee on Incendiarism and Arson—H. V. 
Smith, chairman; C, E, Case; Ray Decker, San 
Francisco; William Deans, San Francisco; C. 
V. Meserole; George H. Bell, Chicago; H. E. 
Bilkey; Sumner Ballard; Edwin Parrish, San 
Francisco; J. C., Stoddart; W. B. Cruttenden, 
Springfield; Harold Warner; John O. Platt, 
Philadelphia; Guy E, Beardsley, Hartford; N. 
A. Weed, Pittsburgh; H. R. Waite, Watertown; 
Gayle T. Forbush. 


Committee on Laws 


Committee on Laws—F. C. White, Hartford, 
chairman; Edward Milligan, Hartford; Perci- 
val Beresford; J. B. Levison, San Francisco; 
 € vi Chicago; C. A. Henry, San 
Francisco; - R. Hedge, Boston; J. M. 
Thomas, Pittsburgh; Gustavus Remak, Jr., Phil- 
adelphia; C, F. Shallcross; Neal Bassett, New- 
ark; John O. Platt, Philadelphia; O. E. 
Schaefer; Lamar Hill; Wilfred Kurth; 
Darlington; F. D, Layton, Hartford; W. H. 
Koop; O. E. Lane, Philadelphia; Laurence E. 
Falls, Newark; D. E. Monroe; F. M. Smalley, 
Glens Falls; Victor Roth, New Haven. 

Committee on Maps—Hart Darlington, chair- 
man; C, . Street, Chicago; Percival Beres- 
ford; F. C. Hatfield, Hartford; William E. Wol- 
laeger, Milwaukee; R. H. Griffith, San Fran- 
cisco; . Barbour; W. R. Prescott, Atlanta; 
J. H. Vreeland, Hartford; R. H. Williams, 
Hartford ; . W. Crane, LeRoy, Ohio; A. R. 
Phillips; J. A. Forrestel. 

Committee on Membership—W. H. Koop, 
chairman; C, F. Sturhahn, Hartford; J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen; R. A. Corroon; F. E. gentins: J. 
M. Wennstrom; George G. Bulkley, Springfield ; 
Joy Lichtenstein, San Francisco; Ht. R. Waite, 
Watertown; R. Clark, Hartford; C. H. 
Roloson, Jr., Baltimore. 


Public Relations 
Committee on Public Relations—George C. 
Long, Jr., Hartford, chairman; Arthur M. 
Brown, San Francisco; Ralph Rawlings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Layton, Hartford; Sumner 
Pittsburgh; James 
Hedge, Boston; J 


Sommers, Newark; C. 


+ aaa eer M. Thomas, 
Wyper, 


artford; W. R. 


Harding, Chicago; D. E. Monroe; John Kremer, 
Philadelphia; W. H. Koop; Frank E. Burke; 
R. P. Barbour; B. M. Culver; H. B. Lamy, 
Jr.; E. C. Stone, Boston. 

Committee on Standard Rating Schedules and 
Forms—W. R. Hedge, Boston, chairman; H. R. 
Bush, Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph Rawlings, 
Cleveland; McClure Kelly, San Francisco; J. H. 
Hines, Atlanta; Walter D. Williams, Rockford, 
Ill.; C. F, Shalleross; A. T. Bailey, San Fran- 
cisco; Frank N. Julian, Birmingham, Ala.; O. 
J. Prior, Trenton; E. G. Seibels, Columbia, S. C. 

Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fires— 
W. M. Hoffman, Washington, D. C., chairman; 
R. R. Martin; F. A. Gantert, Baltimore; A. T. 
Tamblyn; W. O. Wayman, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam A. McConnell; G. M. Emmerich, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alfred A. Moser; Rodney Davis; 
J. L. Parsons; B. N. Carvalho, Hartford. 


“ Committee on Uniform Accounting—Gilbert 
Kingan, Hartford, chairman; Schulte ; 
C. J. Schrup, Dubuque, Iowa: J. H. Vreeland, 


Hartford; Arthur Lenssen; Harold F. Mills, 
San Francisco; C. P. Stewart; Oscar F. Wal- 
lin; B. G. Dawes, Jr., Cincinnati: Paul B. Som- 
mers, Newark; Myles Walsh; J. R. Barry; John 
J. P. Rodgers, Philadelphia. 





CENTURY JOINS E. U. A. 


Now Belongs to Three of Four Regional 
Bodies; Industrial Resigns; 
Memorial on Bartow 
The Century of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was last week elected a member of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association. This 
company already is a member of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. The E. U. A. last week also 
accepted the resignation of the Industrial 
Fire which has reinsured its liability with 
the Globe & Rutgers. A memorial on the 
death of the late Nevett S. Bartow, for- 
mer president of the Queen, was adopted. 
The E. U. A. went on record as in full 
concurrence with the principals of the 
Insurance Executives Association and 
pledged its full support to that organi- 

zation. 





Canadian Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mittee has had fifteen meetings. At our 
unanimous request you agreed to act as 
chairman during the regular sessions of 
the committee. 
“At the first meeting of the commit- 


tee insurers were invited to submit any 
draft policy or endorsement forms pre- 
pared by them. The only draft forms 
presented were those prepared and rec- 
ommended by a policy forms committee 
of the Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association. The forms so presented 
formed the basis of the committee’s work 
and, with certain changes and modifica- 
tions approved by the committee, are the 
forms appended to this report. 


Many Suggestions Received 

“In the course of its deliberations the 
committee considered numerous criti- 
cisms and suggestions received from in- 
surers and, in addition, suggestions were 
made by personal representatives of 
some insurers, in particular the Travelers 
Insurance Co. and the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation. 

“This interim report is made at this 
time with the recommendation that it 
be submitted, together with the General 
Instructions and proposed Forms ap- 
pended hereto, by you to all licensed in- 
surers with the request that any addi- 
tional criticisms and suggestions not 
heretofore made be submitted through 
an insurer member of the committee not 
later than June 15th, 1932, in the ex- 
pectation that immediately thereafter 
our committee will hold its final meeting 
to consider any such final suggestions 
and criticisms so received and formulate 
its Final Report. It is anticipated that 
the Committee’s Final Report with the 
General Instructions and Forms em- 
bodied therein will immediately upon 
submission be sent by you to all licensed 
insurers with the advice that you concur 
therein and that the forms so approved 
will be mandatory for use under the new 
Act. 

“Your committee desires to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this report to indicate its views upon 
some general questions of policy in 
order that any comments or criticisms 
may be made before its final report is 
submitted. These tentative recommen- 
dations may be described as follows: 

“1. Effective date of Act. Your com- 
mittee recomends that the Act should be 
proclaimed effective in all provinces 
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which enacted the legislation or are 
otherwise empowered to make it effectiye 
on the same date, viz. September Ist, 


1932. 
Inter-Provincial Agreement 


“2. Inter-provincial agreement. Your 
committee recomends that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, or other insur- 
ance supervising official, in all such pro- 
vinces should agree to approve the same 
policy and endorsement forms thus 
making possible standardization and uni- 
formity in policy forms. It is respect- 
fully suggested that pending the next 
conference of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada the forms recommended for 
your approval by this committee be ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, or other supervising official, in all 
such provinces, and that at such next 
conference a_ standing committee on 
automobile policy forms be appointed 
with authority to consider and approve 
on behalf of all such provinces what 
forms should be authorized from time 
to time to be used pursuant to section 
176 of the Ontario Insurance Act and 
comparable sections in the other pro- 
vincial Acts. 

“3. Endorsements. Your 
recommends that the term ‘policy’ in 
Section 176 be interpreted to include 
‘endorsements’ pursuant to the definition 
of the term ‘policy’ as meaning the in- 
strument evidencing a contract contained 
in the interpretation section of the Act. 
Your committee is of opinion that it 
would be futile to require policy forms 
to be approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance without also requiring 
forms of endorsement to be approved by 
him, inasmuch as the latter frequently 
modify or vary the former and both must 
be read together in determining the 
terms and conditions of the contract of 
insurance. 

“4. Standardization of Forms. Your 
committee is of opinion that the best 
interests of the public will be served if 
substantial uniformity and _ standardiza- 
tion in automobile policy forms and en- 
dorsements can be achieved under the 
new Act. While it is appreciated that 
special classes of risks such as_ public 
vehicles (passenger hazard only) risks 
will require special and unusual treat- 
ment, nevertheless, it believes that the 
great majority of the automobile insur- 
ance business is written upon forms of 
policy and endorsement which can read- 
ily and desirably be standardized. 

“Your committee has not attempted to 
provide forms which will cover all cases. 
It has contented itself with reviewing 
and recommending tentatively for your 
approval at this time standard forms of 
owner’s and driver’s policies and a num- 
ber of endorsements which, in its opin- 
ion, are suitable for use in the majority 
of transactions.” 


committee 





NEW PA. LOCAL BOARD 


McKean County Association Formed; 
Paul M. Douglas Elected President; 
Other Officers Selected 

A new local board known as the Mc- 
Kean County Association of Insurance 
Agents has just been organized as a C0 
extensive branch of the Pennsylvania 
and National Associations of Insurance 
Agents. The organization meeting was 
held in Bradford, Pa., followed by a Te- 
gional meeting covering McKean, Wat 
ren and Elk counties. The following 
were elected as officers of the new asso 
ciation: president, Paul M. Douglas, 
Bradford; vice-presidents, D. H. Cross 
mire, Kane; Bruce Clark, Eldred; E. G. 
Farner, Port Allegheny, and Gerald But- 
ler, Mt. Jewett; secretary-treasurer, Ray 
P. Bauer, Bradford. 

Much credit is due Mr. Douglas an 
Mr. Bauer for their work in bringing 
about the formation of this local boat! 
of agents. President Kenneth H. Bait 
of the Pennsylvania Association flew by 
airplane to the meeting from West Ve 
ginia. Other state leaders attending 
were Joseph W. Barr, Oil City; 
McQuistion, Erie; Bruce Kime, 
way, and Manager Frank D. 
Harrisburg. 


Ridg- 
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HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Alliance Insurance Co. Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbus, O. Boston, Mass. 


County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Liability for Liquor Losses 








(Continued from Page 22) 


trial the Supreme Court held, among 
other things, at page 774: 


North America Vs. Evans 


“The indemnity contracted for was on 
this stock, against loss by fire, and was not 
an indemnity relating to the conduct of 
the business or against the consequences 
of the way the property was used or the 
business conducted. Nothing in the terms 
of the contract indicates a purpose to vio- 
late the law or in any way encourage its 
violation. If the contract appeared to have 
been made with a view to protecting ille- 
gal sales, or of indemnifying the parties 
against fines or forfeitures because of il- 
legal sales, there would be force in the 
contention; but there is an entire absence 
of any such provisions in the policy itself, 
and there is nothing to show that the in- 
sured entered into a contract of insurance 
to protect herself in illegal acts. * * * 

“Under our constitution and statutes, 
liquor may be lawfully kept, and for some 
purposes it may be legally sold, and be- 
ing recognized as property, it constitutes 
a legitimate subject for insurance. Where 
the sale of liquors thus insured is merely 
incidental, and the policy does not provide 
against the use or sale of liquors, and the 
insurance its not effected with a purpose 
to advance and encourage acts in viola- 
tion of law, as in this case, the validity 
of the policy is not affected by the fact 
that some illegal sales were subsequently 
made. 

“There was much testimony as to the 
sales of intoxicating liquors erroneously 
admitted and rulings in charging the jury 
upon the same subject, of which the plain- 
tiff below had good cause to complain, and 
for this reason, if no other, the court 
rightly granted a new trial.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

It is apparent that the statute involved 
in this case did not, like the National 
Prohibition Act, provide that there shall 
be no property rights in illegally pos- 
sessed intoxicating liquor. 


Liquor Insurable As Property 


Furthermore, in the case of Kellogg v. 
German American Insurance Company, 
the policy covered merchandise and fix- 
tures in a drug store. Plaintiff had a ver- 
dict. On appeal the court held at page 
397: 

“The first and most important questions 
presented for our determination are in- 
volved in the contention of defendant that 
the demurrer to the evidence should have 
been sustained. This contention is based 
on the hypothesis that the evidence, even 
in its aspect most favorable to plaintiff, 
shows beyond question that the business 
inaugurated and conducted by him was 
nothing less than an illicit dramshop and 
that a stock of drugs was carried in con- 
nection with the business merely as a de- 
vice to conceal the real purpose which in 
its execution necessarily involved a con- 
tinuous violation of law. 

“From this standpoint, defendant 
reaches the conclusion that the policies are 
void on two grounds: First, because of 
the false representation of plaintiff that 
the property to be insured was being used 
and would be used in a legitimate and 
lawful manner, whereby defendant was 
deceived into issuing policies on a differ- 
ent and more hazardous risk than that 
represented, and, second, because the law 
should denounce as Contra Bonos Mores 
and, therefore, unenforcible, a contract 
made in aid of a scheme to violate the 
law, even should it appear that the in- 
surer was not deceived. * * * 

“The Supreme Court of Kansas in In- 
surance Co. v. Evans, 68 Pac. 623, recog- 
nized as sound the principles followed in 
the Michigan, Vermont and Iowa cases 
from which we have quoted. and so we 
regard them. Intoxicating liquors being 
recognized as property in this State are 
insurable, and their presence in a drug- 
store is not necessarily indicative of a 
purpose on the part of their owner to 
violate the liquor laws by making illegal 
sales of them. 

“Tf, at the making of the contract of 
insurance, plaintiff intended to conduct an 


unlawful business, the contract of insur- 
ance should be held void on the ground 
that its direct effect was to protect plain- 
tiff in his purpose to violate the law. If, 
on the other hand, plaintiff at the time 
the insurance was procured was actuated 
by the intent to conduct a legitimate drug- 
store and to use intoxicating liquors in 
connection with that business only, in the 
usual and lawful manner, we perceive no 
reason for declaring the contract void. 

“There is nothing on its face to bespeak 
such improper purpose. As before stated, 
it deals with a legitimate subject of insur- 
ance and the indemnity provided is for the 
accidental loss or injury of the property 
by fire and not against loss sustained in 
consequence of a violation of law. 

“We cannot say, as a matter of law, 
that the presence in the stock at the time 
the insurance was contracted of ten bar- 
rels of beer and seventy gallons of whis- 
key indubitably stamped the business and 
practices of plaintiff as unlawful, nor 
should we indulge in such inference from 
the additional facts that after the insur- 
ance was procured, plaintiff occasionally 
made unlawful sales and had a very thriv- 
ing trade in whiskey and beer. 

“Such facts tend to prove the existence 
of unlawful intent, but they are not con- 
clusive and, in effect, go no further than 
to raise an issue of fact for the solution 
of the jury. We think the court properly 
overruled the demurrer to the evidence 
and submitted the issue to the jury in 
instructions which correctly declared the 
law of the case.” 

In short, the court held, as announced 
in the syllabus: 

“Liquors are insurable as property in 
this State and their presence in a drug- 
store is not necessarily indicative of the 
owner’s purpose to violate the liquor laws; 
but if he so intends at the time of effect- 
ing an insurance on his stock, the insur- 
ance would be void and insured’s inten- 


tion is held to have been properly sub- 
mitted to the jury on correct instructions.” 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the statute involved did not, like the 
National Prohibition Act, provide that 
there shall be no property rights in in- 
toxicating liquor. 

Finally, we come to the case of Mechan- 
ics Insurance Company v. Hoover Distill- 
ing Co. The policies covered intoxicating 
liquor held in a bonded warehouse in 
Iowa. Plaintiff recovered judgment and 
defendant brings error. Unable to present 
the defense of illegality for reasons of 
practice, counsel for the insurance com- 
panies endeavored to raise the question on 
the ground that the manufacture or sale 
of whiskey is against the policy of Iowa; 
that its possession is presumptively ille- 
gal; that section 2423 of the Code of Iowa 
provides that no action shall be maintained 
for the recovery of possession of any in- 
toxicating liquor or the value thereof (ex- 
cept in certain cases not material to our 
discussion) ; that the insurance of whiskey 
aids in the defiance of public policy and 
prohibition and is therefore illegal; and 
that the courts, without pleading, objec- 
tion or exception, ought to refuse to en- 
force an illegal contract of this nature. 

Decision of lowa Court 


In brushing aside the contention of the 
——— company, the court held at page 
93: 

“Conceding, however, that the general 
policy of the state is to forbid its manu- 
facture or sale, and conceding that its 
possession, in the absence of proof of a 
lawful intent—and there was no such 
proof in this case—was evidence of an 
illegal purpose and rendered its posses- 
sion unlawful, it does not follow that its 
insurance against fire was either ‘Illegal or 
violative of the prohibition policy of the 
state. 

“This whiskey was stored in a honded 
warehouse, and the insurance of it against 
fire neither violated nor had any direct 
tendency to violate the policy of the state 
which forbade its manufacture and sale. 
While the whiskey remained stored, it 
could be neither made nor sold. If the 
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whiskey burned, it could not be thereafter 
sold, and neither the payment nor the 
contract to pay its value in the event that 
it was burned could make its manufacture, 
storage, or sale after the burning possible. 

“Even if these contracts of insurance 
had the effect to make the business of 
the manufacture and sale of the liquor 
less hazardous and in that way to encour- 
age the conduct of that business never- 
theless that encouragement was not the 
chief purpose or direct effect, but was a 
mere incident of the indemnity against 
loss by fire which the policies were made 
to secure. The laws of Iowa contain no 
express prohibition of the insurance of 
intoxicating liquors against fire, its Su- 
preme Court had sustained a contract for 
such insurance (Erb v. Fidelity Ins. Co., 
99 Iowa, 727, 733, 69 N. W. 261), there 
was no moral turpitude in the making or 
the performing of this contract, and the 
mere fact that an agreement, the consid- 
eration and performance of which are 
lawful, incidentally assists one in evad- 
ing a law or a public policy, is no bar 
to its enforcement (Hanover National 
Bank, 109 Fed. 421, 425, 48 C. C. A. 482, 
486; Jefferson v. Burhans, 29 C. C. A. 
481, 85 Fed. 949; Kansas City Hydraulic 
Press Brick Co. v. National Surety Co., 
167 Fed. 496, 500, 93 C. C. A. 132, 136.) 


* * *” 


In this connection it should be noted 
that it does not appear that the statute 
involved provided there shall be no prop- 
erty rights in intoxicating liquor. 


Summary of Legal Decisions 


To summarize: It is clear that not one 
of these cases is an authority against our 
contention that in view of the National 
Prohibition Act there can be no recovery 
on a fire policy for a loss to “illegally pos- 
sessed intoxicating liquor.” It will be re- 
called that so far as these cases show 
not one involved a statute which, like the 
National Prohibition Act, provided that 
there shall be no property rights in ille- 
gally possessed intoxicating liquor. In 
view of this fact, liquor under such cir- 
cumstances was susceptible of a legal use. 
Under the State statutes involved in these 
cases a property right therefore existed 
even in liquor held for illegal use, and 
this property was insurable. Of course, 
all the cases sanctioned the rule that if 
by the terms of the contract of insurance 
the parties agree that insured intoxicating 
liquor should be kept in violation of law, 
such policy would be void for illegality.* 

*This rule is squarely declared in Wood 
v. First National Fire Insurance Co., 21 
Ga. App. 333 (197). 


Some of these cases go so far as to 
sanction the rule that even if a_ policy 
does not by its terms provide for the 
violation of law, the insured should not 
recover if at the inception of the policy 
he was engaged in an illegal traffic.** 

**The following cases squarely establish 
this rule: Kelly v. Home & Croton Insur- 
ance Companies, 97 Mass. 288; Johnson V. 
Union Marine & Fire Insurance Co., 
Mass. 555; Lawrence v. National Fire In- 
surance Co., 127 Mass. 557. 

Under the National Prohibition Act, we 
submit that if by the terms of a contract 
of fire insurance the parties agree that 
the insured intoxicating liquor or. other 
property should be kept in violation © 
law. such contract would be void on the 
additional ground of illegality. 

So much by way of distinguishing the 
cases. We now proceed to conclude the 
study by submitting an answer to the 
question involved in this article. 


QUESTION ANSWERED 


In view of the foregoing study, we sub- 
mit the following answer: 

An insured cannot recover under a fire 
policy for a loss to intoxicating liquor 
or other property, if at the time of the 
loss such liquor or other property comes 
within the proscription of the Nationa 
Prohibition Act as “illegally possessed in- 
toxicating liquor” or “other property ™ 
legally possessed.” This answer !5 vase 
upon two grounds: s 

First—The insured sustains no pecum 
ary damage; and ; ; 

Second—The insured has no insurable 
interest. 
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R. Landers Boon Writes Again On 
Subject of Unidentifiable Cargoes 


American Foreign Insurance Association Manager in London 
Holds Settlement of Losses on Salvage Basis is Equitable 
To Insured and Underwriter 


Kk. Landers Boon, joint manager at 
London for the American Foreign In- 
surance Association and an expert loss 
man, recently wrote the marine insur- 
ance editor of the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce on the subject of unidentifi- 
able cargo. This letter, together with 
the editor’s reply disagreeing with Mr. 
Boon were published in these columns. 
Now Mr. Boon has replied to the Liver- 
pool editor and the former’s second let- 
ter follows herewith: 

“T have read with much interest your 
Marine Insurance Correspondent’s re- 
marks dealing with “unidentifiable car- 
go,” and it seems to me that we shall 
continue to agree to differ on the sub- 
ject. 

“There has been no intention on my 
part to argue, and I believe nothing has 
been said by me to indicate that it is my 
opinion that settlement on a p. a. basis is 
otherwise than strictly correct, or that 
it gives an assured anything more or less 
than the exact amount due to him; but 
as cases have occurred (and comparative- 
ly recently) where assured have received 
payment on a salvage loss basis and as 
an exception has been made for Bom- 
bay cotton, it occurred to me to suggest 
that it would be preferable to have uni- 
form practice and conditions applying to 
all similar cases—that in some instances 
the suggested course may act to the det- 
riment of either assured or insurer, and 
that the system will give fluctuating re- 
sults is as true of Bombay cotton as any 
other interest. 


“As regards the assured buying back 


his original goods, if they are unidentifi- 
able how can he possibly know for which 
lots to bid? Either they are unidenti- 
fiable or they are not, and, as pointed 
out in my earlier letter, it is usual for 
every possible step to be taken with a 
view to identification before goods are 
treated as unidentifiable. 

“The question of a sale being well man- 
aged and properly conducted is, in my 
opinion, largely in the hands of under- 
writers themselves through either their 
= or Lloyd’s agents at the place of 
sale. 

“With regard to the ‘Warehouse to 
Warehouse Clause,’ I think the answer 
to the first two paragraphs of your cor- 
respondent’s notes is that while the 
goods are still onboard the risk is essen- 
tially one of the sea, but storage on 
shore, except for the sole purpose of fur- 
ther transit, is not incidental to the ma- 
Tine adventure, and therefore becomes a 
non-marine risk. 

“I do not really think underwriters are 
to blame for the present state of affairs; 
true, they drafted the clause siving cer- 
tain limits, but can it be laid to their 
Charge that merchants and_ others 
wrongly assume that they are therefore 
always covered to the full extent of the 
limit? My experience is that underwrit- 
ers and claim settlers invariably stress 
the true position whenever opportunity 
occurs. . 

_. Dealing with the question of ‘Uniden- 
tifiable Cargo, I can say quite definitely 
from unfortunate experience that the 
cargo owner very frequently will use all 
the arguments he can possibly bring for- 
Ward to obtain a settlement on a salvage 
loss basis where his goods arrive at des- 
‘ination with marks obliterated, especial- 
Y on a falling market. Naturally it 
“te only be with extreme diffidence 

at I should disagree with Mr. Carey, 
ut I feel sure that he would be willing 


to amplify his remarks as quoted by 
you to the extent that on a rising mar- 
ket the cargo owner would gladly take 
his share of unidentifiable goods if they 
were all of the same quality. The con- 
crete instance quoted to show how un- 
derwriters might be prejudiced is, I think 
an extreme one, occurring possibly when 
the price of rubber was tumbling, and 
had the case occurred when the reverse 
process was in operation, underwriters 
would have stood to gain in almost the 
same proportion on payment of a sal- 
vage loss, and it is within my recollec- 
tion that underwriters have on occasion 
accepted the abandonment of a vessel 
and made a goodly profit. 
Underwriters Would Gain 

“T am rather afraid that when you say 
I think the difference in a claim settled 
on a P/A basis as against a salvage loss 
basis is negligible you have somewhat 
misunderstood me and what I said in my 
letter—in one place I say ‘taken over a 
number of claims or years’ and in the 
other ‘on average.’ Actually, as Mr. Ca- 
rey shows, occasions occur when, in the 
individual case the difference is very ma- 
terial, but I believe that if the suggested 
change were made at the moment, under- 
writers would stand to gain for some few 
years, as there is more likelihood of a 
rise in commodity prices rather than any 
further fall—naturally it is not for that 
reason | put forward the suggestion. 

“I quite agree that the basis of the 
argument should be ‘what is just and 
equitable to both parties to the contract, 
and I had hoped that I was on the road, 
at least, to showing that, taken over a 
period, underwriters would not be preju- 
diced by treating all claims on unidenti- 
fiable cargo as salvage losses—possibly I 
have heard claimants’ views expressed so 
often and so strongly that I am now 
preiudiced somewhat in their favor. 

“On the question of freight, I think 
you must be under the impression that 
freight, when not prepared, is covered in 
the insured value of the goods, but this 
can be so only in infrequent cases where 
the commodities suggested by me are 
concerned. In fact, I believe that jute is 
the only one which is generally carried 
on ‘freight collect’ terms, and the con- 
ditions of the jute selling contract pro- 
vide for insurance in an amount which 
does not include freight—the risk of un- 
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derwriters paying for this twice is, there- 
fore, negligible. 

“As regards the. assured being irre- 
trievably deprived of his goods when un- 
identifiable—if you had bought a number 
of bales of cotton, and to obtain posses- 
sion of them again had to go to auction 
and bid against other buyers for lots 
which you thought, but could not be sure 
comprised your goods, would you not 
consider that you were irretrievably de- 
prived of them? Suppose you were out- 
bid, or that you were mistaken in your 
endeavor to identify your particular 
bales, what then? 


Goods At Auction 


“T am afraid that you have been some- 
what unfortunate in taking cotton anc 
canned goods as your illustration. In 
cotton I have been particularly interest- 
ed from time to time, and I think I can 
say without hesitation that so long as the 
sale is well managed and properly adver- 
tised prices should not be cheap. As to 
canned goods, not only must the marks 
on the cases be obliterated, but also the 
labels must be so damaged as to be un- 
decipherable for them to be unidentifi- 
able, and as canned goods depend on 
the brand for their price, and (for good 
brands at any rate) the selling contract 
does not permit damaged goods to be re- 
labelled to indicate the same brand, the 
value goes and the owner would not wish 
to bid for them at auction. 

“Tt might not be out of place to remark 


that in all cases every effort is made to 


identify goods, even if the outside marks 
of the package are obliterated, by refer- 
ence to stowage plans, and in the case of 
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wool to the country marks; it would, 
therefore, be almost impossible for the 
cargo owner to go to a sale of unidenti- 
fiable goods and say with any degree of 
certainty that any one package originally 
formed part of his shipment, and in the 
case of some commodities the buyer pur- 
chases a particular grade for a definite 
purpose, and for which any other grade 
might not be suitable. 

“Another point on which I have evi- 
dently not explained myself clearly is 
‘cost of settlement’—by this, I mean cost 
of adjustment. 

“T shall be very interested to see other 
arguments, pro and con, but meanwhile I 
am still of opinion that bearing in mind 
my claim settling experience to settle 
such claims as salvage losses will (1) 
prejudice neither insurer nor assured, 
and therefore would be equitable; (2) 
make for less friction between the par- 
ties to the contract, and (3) reduce the 
expense of claim settlements. Further, 
I see no logical reason why if there is 
an advantage to the assured it should be 
confined to Bombay cotton.” 





ADD INLAND MARINE DEP’T 

Herman A. Klein and Lee D. French 
have been appointed joint managers of 
the new inland marine department of the 
Baldwin & Morris, Inc., agency, located 
in the Chrysler Building in New York. 
The agency represents the United Fire- 
men’s of the Phoenix Assurance group 
for inland business. Mr. Klein was with 
Leslie D. Forman & Co. for the last two 
vears and Mr. French was formerly with 
White & Camby, Inc. 


STRACHAN WITH J. F. CURRY 

H. G. Strachan has joined the John F. 
Curry Agency, Inc., as manager of the 
marine department. He started with 
Nussbaumer & Co. and for the last six 
years was with the Hartwig, Moss 
Agency, Inc. Mr. Strachan has had 
many years of experience both in the 
marine insurance field and in the steam- 
ship business. 


LLOYD’S MEMBER DIES 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, 
Bt., Conservative member of Parliament 
since 1910, has died in London at the age 
of 67. He was well known as a member 
of the Committee of Lloyd’s and had 
great prestige in the underwriting world. 


AUTO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The directors, the governing board and 
the finance committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
will meet in New York next week. The 
staff committee will meet today and to- 
morrow to prepare the agenda for the 
sessions beginning Monday. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 
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A. & H. Managers Stimulated By 
Good Program; Elect New Officers 


2-Day Chicago Convention, Opened by H. A. Behrens, Fea- 
tures New Selling Opportunities in Disability Field; 
Claim Settlements and Selection of New Agents 


What war risk insurance did for the 
life insurance business so has life insur- 
ance done for the accident business 
through disability protection, said H. A. 
Behrens, president of the Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance, in 
his address of welcome before the third 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Health & Accident Managers, 
held last Friday and Saturday at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, at 
which L. D. Edson, Zurich, presided. In 
Mr. Behrens’ opinion the withdrawal of 
so many life companies from the disa- 
bility field is a challenge to accident in- 
surance men, and he said that they must 
learn to sell the need for income insur- 
ance instead of just an insurance con- 
tract. He emphasized that accident in- 
surance is not a continuous contract and 
must not be sold in that way. 

The subject of acquisition costs and 
agents’ commissions in connection there- 
with was faced squarely by Mr. Behrens 
and in his judgment it is inevitable that 
the former must be lowered by a reduc- 
tion of the latter. He said that agents 
should build their business so effectively 
that they will be in a strong position 
when commissions are cut. 

“Count” Mueller New President 

Newly elected as president of the Man- 
agers’ Association, E. H. (Count) Muel- 
ler, Wisconsin manager for the Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, was given a big 
hand. He will have the support during 
his administration of C. G. Schillerstrom, 
Pittsburgh manager of the Washington 
National, as vice-president and W. D. 
Mead, Seattle manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, as second vice-president. 
“Count” Mueller, as he is widely known, 
began his insurance career eighteen 
years ago at the behest of E. C. Budlong, 
vice-president of the Federal Life, who 
was then vice-president of the Bankers 
Accident of Des Moines before it merged 
with the Federal. Mr. Mueller is re- 
garded as an authority on agency and 
general accident and health matters. 
Hauschild on Loose Claim Settlements 

Getting down to the business of the 
convention the managers heard from E. 
A. Hauschild, assistant secretary, acci- 
dent and health department, Continental 
Casualty in Chicago, who said that one 
of the evils of this line has been the 
loose settlement of claims. Mr. Haus- 
child did not regard liberal policy pro- 
visions as the only disturbing factor be- 
cause, he stressed, there are liberal set- 
tlements due to pressure, business expe- 
diency or the desire to pay what a com- 
peting company pays for its concurrent 
liability without regard for actual liabil- 
ity as established by the facts and the 
policy. He also called attention to the 


general quickening of public sentiment 
to outsmart adjusters or the company. 

“It is an established fact that loss ra- 
tios mount with the higher indemnities 
in a proportion not at all encouraging 
to the underwriter,” he said with refer- 
ence to jumbo lines inviting larger set- 
tlements that are justified because so 
much is at stake. “It behooves us to 
recognize how much wisdom there is in 
the issue of smaller indemnities and the 
advantages of spreading liability on this 
basis among many risks rather than a 
jumbo line on any one risk. The highly 
insured individual finds it too easy to 
extend disability and is usually of the 
type that can afford to get well leisure- 
Aas 

Continuing, he said: “No more disas- 
trous or ridiculous a thing can be im- 
agined than the recent tendency of our 
courts to have juries decide whether rep- 
resentations or misrepresentations in the 
application were or were not material to 
the acceptance of the risk. This simply 
means that underwriting is thrown into 
the hands of juries who know nothing of 
the principles of our business or the ef- 
fect of past histories upon the question 
of insurability. Certainly this may lead 
companies to tighten up on their under- 
writing and to write lines for lesser 
amounts.” 


P. H. Rogers Cites Progress Toward 
Uniformity 


P. H. Rogers, assistant secretary Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, who is chairman of 
the governing committee of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers, explained the new program of 
this Bureau from the fieldmen’s point 
of view at the Friday morning session 
of the convention. The pooling of a large 
volume of statistics from which proper 
rates could be scientifically arrived at 
from actual experience, and the further 
popularizing of accident insurance with 
the agents and the public, was the dual 
purpose, he said, 

“In the old days the agent was taught 
to sell the business on the strength of 
some alleged superiority of policy word- 
ing,” Mr. Rogers began. “While actual- 
ly of small value it was made the sub- 
ject of sales appeal; petty differences in 
policy contracts were continually empha- 
sized. Restrictions and exceptions ap- 
peared according to the individual ideas 
of all the different underwriters. The 
overemphasis of frills and phraseology 
was carried to the point where the in- 
suring clause itself was changed about 
in effort to give apparent advantages, 
although it may safely be said that there 
is no intent actually to enlarge the cov- 
erage. 

“If, therefore, the policies of a large 
number of companies are similar in their 
essential coverages, if they are built up- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Analytical Survey of 
Co. Investment Trends 


MADE BY STANDARD STATISTICS 





Stresses That “Best of Fire and Cas- 
ualty Stocks Currently Quoted at 
Excessively Deflated Levels” 





An analysis of the present investment 
position of insurance companies in all 
fields has just been completed by the 
Standard Statistics Co. of New York and 
is presented through the medium of its 
publication “Standard Trade and Securi- 
ties,” issue of June 10. Covering a lot 
of ground in reviewing the results of 
1931, which is described as “one of the 
most difficult in the history of the insur- 
ance business,” the opinion is expressed 
by this large statistical organization that 
“good insurance stocks should appreciate 
rapidly on betterment of business con- 
ditions and improvement in general se- 
curity values.” 

Certain specific conclusions are reach- 
ed as to the future, which are summar- 
ized as follows: 

“Fire Insurance—The early future of 
these companies will be largely deter- 
mined by general business conditions 
and the trend of securities markets since 
fire losses mount during periods of de- 
pression and fire insurance companies 
have large stock holdings. These com- 
panies, however, are not subject to the 
enormous underwriting losses encount- 
ered by casualty-surety units, wide di- 
versification of risks, adequate premium 
rates and otherwise careful underwriting 
tending to offset greater fire losses. 


Casualty and Surety Outlook 

“Casualty and Surety—Companies in 
this field are faced by probable further 
underwriting losses during the current 
year despite the fact that premiums have 
been generally increased in lines which 
have proven unprofitable. 

“Life Insurance—These organizations 
are in a position to benefit directly from 
improvement in general economic condi- 
tions. The currently increasing lapse 
rate should be reversed and the former 
volume of new business reattained as the 
earning power of the masses is restored.” 

Fire Insurance Stocks 

One feature of the analysis is the at- 
tention given to the trend in investment 
results. For example, it is observed that 
although investment income of fire com- 


panies as a whole was fairly well main- 
tained last year, “it will undoubtedly be 
substantially reduced this year as a re- 
sult of the downward revision and flat 
omissions of disbursements on so many 
common stocks.” Speaking about the 
current movement to reduce capitals and 
credit the overplus to surplus account, 
Standard Statistics says: 

“This action will facilitate their mak- 
ing such further write-offs as will be 
necessitated by the continued downtrend 
in security values and as, no doubt, will 
be required by the State Insurance De- 
parements on the next reporting date. It 
also will enable those companies fortu- 
nate and capable enough to continue 
dividend nayments to do so without dis- 
turbing or impairing their surpluses.” 

The significant observation is also 
made that “the best of fire insurance 
stocks are currently quoted at exces- 
sively deflated levels, certain of them 
unquestionably at well below their pres- 
ent liquidating values, not to say the 
precise worth of their long term possi- 
bilities,” 

To be sure, observes Standard Sta- 
tistics, these shares cannot be expected 
to move in opposition to the general 
trend of the stock market; “but it is all 
but inescapable that, with sustained re- 
covery in business and in security values, 
the leading fire issues should recover 
rapidly. The proportionately large in- 
vested assets of these institutions, in re- 
lation to their outstanding capital, give 
their stocks potent leverage.” 


See Better Casualty Underwriting 
Results in 1932 


Similarly, in the casualty-surety field, 
it is felt that company stocks are selling 
well below their true indicated liquidat- 
ing values. “This condition is expecte( 
to continue until a definite turn for the 
better manifests itself in business and 
in security prices,” says Standard Sta- 
tistics. 

In this field it is expected that com- 
panies will benefit from rate increas¢s 
allowed in certain casualty lines. It's 
further pointed out that “in considering 
their probable 1932 returns some allow- 
ances must be made for the amount that 
guarantors of suspended bank's deposits 
will be able to salvage. A number of 
banks have reopened and in such cases 
losses paid on depository claims are fully 
recoverable. Moreover, many of the 
banks were closed before they reached 
a really serious position, and the com- 
panies which guaranteed deposits in 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Compensation Revision 
To Come Up At Chicago 


BEFORE STATE COMMISSIONERS 





Increase in Rates and Realignment of 
Acquisition Costs Expected; Program 
Mapped Out at N. Y. Meetings 





Compensation insurance looms up as 
one of the big problems to come before 
the executive committee session of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Chicago next week. How 
best to bring this line “out of the red” 
was long and earnestly discussed by the 
executive committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters on Wednesday; yesterday by 
conference committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents in joint all day session with 
Bureau officials. Both meetings had as 
their objective to formulate a program 
of action, agreeable to both companies 
and producers, which would also meet 
with the approval of the commissioners 
as being the wisest course of action to 
take, all things considered. 

Today the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, both stock and mu- 
tual companies, is in session on the 
problem. 

It is known that a further increase, 

country-wide, in compensation rates (a 
sizeable one) is undoubtedly to be one 
recommendation to come before the com- 
missioners, as a part of a program, “ap- 
proved in principle,” for revising the ac- 
quisition cost rules governing compen- 
sation insurance so as to make small 
risks more profitable. 
_ An encouraging angle to the situation 
is that the stock companies have more 
than shown their willingness to confer 
with producers while “the program has 
been in the making”; and for this rea- 
son almost more than any other, it is 
felt, tangible progress has been made to- 
ward a mutually satisfactory solution. 

Both Tames A. Beha, general manager. 
and William Leslie, associate general 
manager, of the Bureau have been in- 
vited to attend the commissioners’ meet- 
ing and, as official representatives of the 
Bureau companies, to present the new 
compensation program. 





GUEST BILL FAILS IN N. J. 

The “guest” bill, Assembly 147, intro- 
duced in the New Jersey legislature this 
session by Assemblyman L. L. Schroed- 
er, Bergen county, and which was backed 
by casualty underwriters and executives, 
has been defeated but its supporters plan 
to bring it up in the next legislature 
with the hopes of its passage. 

This bill would have “released owners 
and operators of motor vehicles from 
liability from injuries to passengers who 
were transported as guests except where 
such accident was intentional or caused 
by reckless disregard.” 





CAPITAL REDUCTIONS RATIFIED 
On Wednesday stockholders of the 
Maryland Casualty and Fidelity & De- 
posit at special meetings ratified capital 
reductions recommended by the direc- 
tors which will strengthen surpluses. 
The United States Casualty alliance 
with the New Amsterdam Casualty was 
also ratified this week by stockholders. 





SIGNS N. J. VALUATIONS BILL 


Gov. A. Harry Moore of New Jersey 
as signed the Wolber Bill which amends 
the Insurance Act of 1913 and extends 
to all insurance companies the provisions 
ormerly applying to life companies. only, 
relative to procedure in valuing securi- 
tes. It will greatly increase the annual 


statement value of securities held by 
companies, 


GENERAL ALLIANCE DEAL 





Its Stock Holding in United British Sold 
To Motor Union and U. S. Business 
Absorbed by Gen’l Reinsurance 


Plans have been completed and con- 
tracts executed by E. H. Boles, president, 
General Alliance Corp. for the sale by 
that corporation of all of its holding of 
stock in the United British Insurance 
Co., Ltd., to the Motor Union Insurance 
Co., Ltd., of London, and the absorption 
of the United States branch of the 
United British by the General Reinsur- 
ance Corp. Mr. Boles makes clear that 
out of the funds secured by the Gen- 
eral Alliance Corp. in consideration of 
the sale of its United British shares, the 
company would, as owner of the entire 
stock of General Reinsurance and of the 
North Star Insurance Co., make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the surplus of 
each of those companies. 

Since 1929, when the General Alliance 
Corp. purchased a half interest in the 
United British from the Motor Union, 
the United British has done a casualty 
and surety reinsurance business in this 
country under the management of E. H. 
Boles, while it has operated in other 
parts of the world as a general insur- 
ance company under the direction of A. 
W. Walmsley, its managing director. 
The Motor Union has been under the 
control of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance since 1927. 





CONSIDER ALLSTATE LICENSES 


Edgar C. Lawson, state auditor of 
West Virginia and acting insurance 


commissioner, has under consideration 
the licenses to do business in the state 
of the Allstate Insurance Co. and All- 
state Fire, insurance affiliates of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., mail order house. Mr. 
Lawson’s claim is that these companies 
were soliciting business exclusively 
through the mails and had ‘no agents in 
West Virginia. Their counsel, however, 
has agreed that agents would be ap- 
pointed if licenses are not revoked. 


AVIATION UNIFORMITY SOUGHT 





Underwriting Rules and Rates Being 
Studied by New Committees; Confer 
with N. Y. Dep’t and Bureau Officials 


The need for standardized rates and 
rules for aviation business was given rec- 
ognition at meetings which leaders in 
this field have held within the past few 
days, first with officials of the New York 
Insurance Department and then with of- 
ficials of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. The en- 
tire subject is now being studied by a 
committee consisting of one fire and one 
casualty company from each of the five 
company groups writing aviation insur- 
ance. These groups and the members 
representing them on the committee are: 

United States Aviation Underwriters— 
Maryland Casualty and Automobile of 
Hartford; Barber & Baldwin—Royal In- 
demnity and North British & Mercantile ; 
Associated Aviation Underwriters—F'- 
delity & Casualty and Continental; 


Travelers’ group—Travelers Insurance 
Co. and Travelers Fire; Continental 
Casualty group—Continental Casualty 


and National Fire, Hartford. 

At the New York Department meet- 
ing the opinion was expressed by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Van Schaick that 
aviation underwriting has progressed be- 
yond the speculative and experimental 
stages and that for this reason uniform 
rates and rules should be given careful 
consideration. 

W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity, was selected this week 
as chairman of the previously appointed 
main committee. In addition a sub-com- 
mittee of five members was appointed at 
the conference in the Bureau offices on 
Tuesday which will hold meetings within 
the next month to work out plans for 
standardization of rules and rates in con- 
junction with the main committee. 





Zachary T. Miller, vice-president of 
the Washington National of Chicago, 
was killed in an automobile collision 
Tuesday night. 
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Effective June 20 
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will be changed to 
94 Fulton Street 
New York City 


Telephone: BEekman 3-3090-1-2 











































































Agency Quotas To Be 
Reduced In 3 States 


NEW JERSEY, PENNA., MICHIGAN 





Surety Acquisition Cost Conference 
Makes September 1 Effective Date; 
Want Relief Applications by July 15 





The Conference on Acquisition & Field 
Supervision Cost of Fidelity and Surety 
Business took definite action at a meet- 
ing on Tuesday presided over by James 
A. Beha, chairman, toward a reduction in 
the quotas of representation in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Michigan, effec- 
tive September 1. It was also decided 
that all relicf applications must be re- 
ceived from the companies by July 15. 
This action follows the reduction of the 
quota for New York State a few months 
ago, which the companies report is work- 
ing satisfactorily. 

The quota of general agents and/or 
branch or service offices was reduced in 
Pennsylvania from 11 to 6 and the num- 
ber of district agents from 24 to 5. 

The quota in New Jersey of general 
agents and/or branch or service offices 


was reduced from 8 to 5; the number 
of district agents from 18 to 4. 

In Michigan it was decided to reduce 
the number of general agents and/or 
branch or service offices from 6 to 4 and 
the number of district agents from 14 to 
3. These changes were proposed by the 
Committee of Twelve of the Conference. 

It is considered likely that further rec- 
ommendations for quota reductions in 
other states will be made during the sum- 
mer but unlikely that action will be tak- 
en in such states until after the summer 
vacation period. 





Lawson Granted Appeal 


The State Supreme Court of West 
Virginia has granted an appeal to the 
State Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, in 
the case of Aetna Casualty and Sure- 
ty Co. et al. v. Lawson, etc., involving 
the right of the Auditor to regulate 
rates for automobile public liability 
insurance in that state. 








KENTUCKY “FULL TIME” CASE 





Problem of Compensation for Five Day 
Worker Arises; Like Michigan 
Situation; Court’s Ruling 
The Kentucky Appellate Court has 
held that workmen’s compensation shall 
be figured on a full time basis even 
where an employe was working part 
time, thus bringing up in Kentucky the 
same problem that is bothering insur- 
ance companies in some other states, 

notably Michigan. 

In the case at bar, Grider v. American 
Tobacco Co., the employe was working 
five days a week at $3 a day. In fixing 
compensation for amputation of an arm, 
however, the weekly wage was figured 
at $18 instead of $15, on the ground that 
full time would be six days a week. The 
court upheld this action. 





VOTE CAPITAL REDUCTION 
Stockholders of the United States F. 
& G. unanimously voted at a recent spe- 
cial meeting in Baltimore in favor of the 
recommended reduction in the par value 
of the company’s stock from $10 to $2 
a share whereby $8,000,000 is transferred 
from capital to surplus. The amendment 
in the U. S. F. & G. charter effecting 
this transfer has been approved by the 

insurance commissioner of Maryland. 





TEXAS DENIES INCREASE 


The Texas board of insurance commis- 
sioners has denied the application for in- 
creased rates on automobile fire, theft 
and liability schedules. The proposed 
schedules would have raised the rate by 
59% on public liability for commercial 
cars and 29% for private cars. Fire rates 
would have gone up 40%, and theft 44%. 
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Bureau’s Safety Talkers 
Cover Wide Territory 


SCHEDULES FOR THE SUMMER 





Halsey Gone to Pacific Coast; Dr. Stack 
to Tour the South; Both Whitney 
and Hall Speaking Twice 





Much of the territory of the United 
States will be covered this summer by 
members of the conservation staff of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. This department, under 
Associate General Manager Albert W. 
Whitney, is doing a constructive job in 
promoting safety activities, and its mem- 
bers “on tour” will talk before not only 
civic and commercial organizations but 
groups of agents as well. 

This week Mr. Whitney addressed the 
Convention of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion at Lake Placid, and on July 6 he 
will talk to the New England Associa- 
tion of Agents at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic manager of the 
Bureau, has the longest itinerary. This 
week he made several addresses in the 
Northwest. He was one of the principal 
speakers at the International Association 
of Police Chiefs at Portland, and ap- 
peared twice before the Portland agents. 
Today he is at Seattle. 

On June 20 Mr. Halsey will be in San 
Francisco, where he will speak at a group 
meeting attended by the Blue Goose, 
Accident & Health Underwriters, Auto- 
mobile Superintendents, Automobile Ad- 
justers Association, Claims Attorneys, 
and agents. The next day he will be the 
guest of the Rotary, Lions and Exchange 
Clubs at noon. On June 22 he appears 
before the Sacramento Agents Ass’n and 
Chamber of Commerce. The next day 
in San Francisco will be a meeting spon- 
sored by the California Chamber of Com- 
merce, the San Francisco Chamber and 
the San Francisco Council for the Reduc- 
tion of Automobile Accidents. On June 
24 he addresses the Oakland Agents’ As- 
sociation and three days later begins a 
series of meetings in Los Angeles, where 
he addresses insurance men, safety and 
commercial organizations. 

After a short stay at Denver, Colorado, 
Mr. Halsey will be in Kansas City, Mo., 
on July 25 for conferences with traffic 
officials and insurance agents and on July 
27 is at St. Louis to attend a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce where their 
present safety campaign will be dis- 
cussed. Thereafter he proceeds north 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, re- 
turning home some time in August. 

Stack Talking to Teachers 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Bureau Super- 
visor of Child Safety, leaves June 23 for 
an extensive trip through the South. He 
is going at the invitation of a number 
of colleges and universities in Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Car- 
olina and Virginia, to address their sum- 
mer sessions on the latest approved 
methods of teaching safety in the 
schools. His audiences will consist prin- 
cipally of teachers. 

However, he will address numerous 
meetings of agents’ associations and the 
American Legion. On July 8 he will ad- 
dress the Dallas Agents’ Association, a 
joint meeting with the Dallas Safety 
Council. On July 12 he is to appear be- 
fore a meeting organized by the Fort 
Worth Underwriters Association and the 
next day confers with officials of the 
Texas Department of the American Le- 
gion. After a visit to Houston on July 
15, where he will address the agents, he 
attends a State Convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Alexandria, La., and on 
the 19th has a special meeting of the 
New Orleans Agents’ Association. 

The Birmingham, Ala., Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Safety Council chapter 
there have arranged a July 25 meeting, 
and the State Legion convention at 
Gadsden will hear Dr. Stack the follow- 
ing day. There will be an Atlanta. Ga., 
agents’ meeting July 27, and he will be 
at the South Carolina American Legion 
meeting July 31. In North Carolina in 
early August he will address the Char- 
lotte Agents’ Association and three days 


Auto Club Policies 
Not “Responsibility” 


COMMISSIONERS WRITE AGENT 





Informed That Inter-Insurance Exchange 
Coverage Not Acceptable as Proper 
Under Laws of Other States 





Automobile liability policies issued by 
the Chicago Motor Club Inter-Insurance 
Exchange would seem to have no stand- 
ing in the seventeen states and three 
Canadian provinces which have financial 
responsibility laws, it has been estab- 
lished by a Chicago agent who recently 
interrogated the insurance commission- 
ers. 

The Inter-Insurance Exchange, subject 
of the experiment, is licensed only in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

The agent, acting with a group of 
brokers in obtaining material to fight 
automobile club insurance, wrote to the 
insurance commissioners of the various 
states asking if he would be safe in trav- 
eling through the state when insured in 
the Chicago Motor Club Exchange. De- 
spite the difference in the wording of 
the responsibility laws in the several 
states, all answered that the coverage 
would not be acceptable, even though 
the exchange attached a special rider to 
the policy guaranteeing responsibility in 
any state when called upon. 

The states which declared the Inter- 
Insurance Exchange policies of no 
weight under the responsibility laws 
were Maine, Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Connecticut, Rhode Island and the 
province of Ontario. 


Exchange Offered to Add Endorsement 


To counteract this argument the Chi- 
cago Inter-Insurance Exchange has is- 
sued an endorsement for its contract by 
which it promises to “qualify the assured 
under the financial responsibility laws of 
any state of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any province of 
the Dominion of Canada, in which the 
assured may at any time be called upon 
to establish financial responsibility.” Fol- 
lowing this announcement the agent-in- 
vestigator said: 

“T sent a copy of this endorsement to 
the various insurance commissioners and 
asked them if it would be all right now 
to take my insurance with the Exchange, 
as they were promising to qualify me 
under the financial responsibility laws. 
Their answers briefly amounted to a 
statement that it made no difference 
what the Exchange promised to do; that 
the state authorities were the ones to say 
whether or not the motor club could 
qualify the assured in their individual 
states and since they (the motor club) 
were not qualified themselves, the state 
authorities would have nothing to do 
with them.” 





CITY LIABLE FOR ACCIDENT 

A city is liable for a death from an 
accident where the driver of a fire de- 
partment official was negligent and 
caused the mishap, the New York Appel- 
late Division has ruled in holding con- 
stitutional the act providing for such lia- 
bility. The case was Max Miller v. The 
City of New York. 





TEXAS CANCELS OLD LICENSES 

All agents’ licenses issued in Texas 
under the old law in force prior to Au- 
gust 22, 1931, have been canceled by the 
state board of insurance commissioners. 
New licenses have been issued under the 
new laws. 





later at Richmond, Va., there will be a 
meeting arranged by the Richmond 
Agents’ Association and other bodies. 
The tour will end August 6 at Norfolk, 
Va., where agents will hear him. 

John J. Hall, director of the division 
of street and highway safety, today will 
address the Virginia State Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at Richmond and a week later the 
North Carolina State Agents’ Association 
at Wrightsville Beach. 


Sling Shot Vandals Again Breaking Chicago 
Plate Glass Windows for Insurance Money 


Resuscitation of the plate glass break- 
ing racket, whereby glaziers destroy in- 
sured windows in order to profit by the 
replacing of them, has been discovered 
in Chicago where several glaziers have 
recently been arrested for breaking win- 
dows with sling shots. 

More than 1,000 windows have been 
smashed within the past eighteen 
months, according to the Chicago police, 
indicating a wide spread of this activity. 
The glaziers keep lists of insured win- 
dows and hire men to go about with 
sling shots, according to the charges. 
Large pebbles, about the size of golf 
balls are used, and they leave holes about 
the size of a silver dollar. Only a slight 
noise is made when the pebble hits, but 
the whole window must be replaced. 
Automobile Row on South Michigan 
Boulevard has been hardest hit. 

Bart Flynn, a glazier recently arrested, 
had in his possession a bag of large 
pebbles. He held a union glazier’s card, 
and claimed to have been employed by 
the American Glass Co. for three years. 


The president of the glass company, 
Benjamin Beris, was arrested twelve 
years ago in a window smashing con- 
spiracy. 

The sling shot method of breaking 
windows makes it hard to apprehend the 
criminals. Flynn was picked up by po- 
lice acting on a radio alarm broadcast 
shortly after a window was discovered 
broken. 

Charles R. Lott of Lott & Co., insur- 
ance brokers, Chicago, is one of many 
whose plate glass business has been af- 
fected by sling shot and brick throwing 
artists. Mr. Lott reports that one of his 
plate glass insureds has had the win- 
dow broken in his store front nine times 
on an average of once every two months, 
Even though the victim of these rac- 
keteers is innocent of any personal or 
labor disputes, or any connection what- 
soever with the hoodlums engaging in 
this destruction, there are few plate glass 
insurance companies who will continue 
on the risk when this repeated break- 
age occurs. 





AUTO DEATHS DECREASING 





Travelers Statistical Tabulation Points 
To Fewer Fatalities in 27 States to 
Date Than Last Year 


States generally throughout the coun- 
try are showing decreases in the num- 
ber of deaths from automobile accidents 
this year, with the total downward trend 
becoming greater each month, according 
to statistics compiled from official sources 
by the Travelers. Latest figures covering 
entire states indicate that in the first 
four months deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents have totalled 8,500, a decrease of 
8% from the corresponding period of 
last year. Fatalities for the first four 
months have averaged seventy each day. 

Of thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia reporting deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents, twenty-seven states 
have had fewer fatalities than in .cor- 
responding periods of last year. The de- 
creases range all the way up to more 
than 63% for Idaho. Twenty-three of 
the twenty-seven states showing fewer 
deaths have decreases in excess of 10%, 
and of this number, the improvement has 
amounted to more than 20 but less than 
30% in three states; more than 30 but 
less than 40% in four states, and between 
50 and 60% in three states. 

Eleven states and the District of Co- 
lumbia report more deaths this year than 
last from automobile accidents. Five 
states and the District of Columbia re- 
port increases of more than 10%, and of 
these, the District of Columbia and 
Georgia, have gains in excess of 20%, 
and Nevada, 166%. 





HEADS SAFETY GROUP 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold 
G. Hoffman of New Jersey has been ap- 
pointed head of the American Legion’s 
safety advisory committee, which has 
mapped out a state-wide safety program, 
particularly along the highways of the 
state. The Legion is co-operating with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters in this activity. 





WM. GEIGER ANNIVERSARY 

William Geiger, manager of the bu- 
reau of payroll audits of the Maryland 
Casualty, recently completed twenty-five 
years’ service with the company. He 
was presented with a desk set and a 
Shrine ring. He has been manager of 
the department since 1916. 





REJOINS MASS. BONDING 

W. H. Caudill, up until recently vice- 
president of the Constitution Indemnity 
in charge of claims, has resigned to re- 
join the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. in an executive capacity. In 
his previous connection he had repre- 
sented that company in the Southwest 
on claim and legal matters. 


AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTION 





Praises National Bureau’s Work in Plan- 
ning Safety Campaign For Veterans’ 

Organization; 11,000 Posts Co-operate 

An engrossed copy of the resolution 
of appreciation passed by the American 
Legion concerning the safety work of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters has been sent to the Na- 
tional Bureau by the Legion. The Bu- 
reau mapped out a safety program for 
the Legion’s 11,000 posts, which has been 
successfully followed. Both highway and 
other forms of safety are taken up. 

The resolution reads: 

“The American Legion hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation and gratitude to 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters of New York and to 
Mr. John J. Hall, Street and Highway 
Director, for the splendid and helpful 
contribution they have made to the 
Safety First program of the American 
Legion through making possible the com- 
pilation, printing and distribution of a 
manual of safety first activities for the 
guidance of American Legion posts. 

“This publication has aided materially 
in creating interest in all communities 
where American Legion posts are locat- 
ed and has interested posts of the Le- 
gion in putting forth a more vigorous 
effort in the field of safety, thereby re- 
ducing the annual loss of life. It has 
been of great value in helping American 
Legion posts over the nation bring to 
the attention of the general public a 
keener realization of the dangers a 
present in the daily life of America ane 
has helped to insure the physical safety 
of the boys and girls of America. 


NEW POST FOR S. J. PUTNAM 

Samuel J. Putnam, manager of the 
New England office of the Constitution 
Indemnity, has been appointed resident 
manager of Connecticut for the. Fidelity 
& Casualty, one of the America Fore 
group. His headquarters will be im Hart- 
ford. 





BRITISH ROAD ACCIDENTS GAIN 

There was an increase of road traffic 
injuries in Great Britain of 24.224 ‘ 
1931 over 1930, Sir Herbert Samue’ 
Home Secretary, recently told the House 
of Commons. The number killed, how 
ever, was 614 less. 


TO ADOPT FRENCH SYSTEM 

The Spanish Government is preparing 
a law by which the French system be 
licensed sworn insurance brokers wil 
introduced in Spain. 
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Police Chiefs Told Of 
Compulsory Cover Evils 


F. R. JONES AT CONVENTION 





Chief Executives’ Manager Puts Problem 
Up to Them, Citing Mass. Law Defects 
and Praising Responsibility Laws 





Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance promotes reckless driving, increases 
carelessness and makes traffic rules hard- 
er to enforce, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police was told this 
week by F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. Mr. Jones was on 
the program of the Police Chiefs’ annual 
convention at Portland, Ore. He pre- 
sented the compulsory liability problem 
in clear-cut fashion as a police problem, 
rather than as an insurance matter. 

Mr. Jones described the Massachusetts 
experience with the compulsory law, and 
how it has fallen far short of the ideal 
under which it had been developed. He 
tucn praised the safety-responsibility law 
as enacted in some eighteen states here 
and six provinces in Canada. 

Mr. Jones stressed the fact that po- 
lice have a twofold duty in regard to 
traffic—first to apprehend those who vio- 
late the traffic laws and second to regu- 
late and regiment traffic. The second is 
t.€ more important function, he said, 
for otherwise roads would become im- 
passable and intolerable confusion would 
result. 

“In fact,” he said, “the police are to- 
day by all odds the greatest automobile 
accident prevention agency in this coun- 
try; and if it were not for their work the 
enormous human toll exacted by the 
automobile would be much larger than it 
Is now. 

How Law Affects Police 

“Any law or ordinance which has a 
tendency to promote reckless driving, to 
icrease carelessness and to make traffic 
rules harder to enforce should be of in- 
terest to the police. It may be none of 
your business whether the victim of an 
automobile is compensated or not but it 
is your business if a law is passed which 
makes it more difficult for you to pre- 
vent accidents, and materially increases 
the complications of your everyday work. 

“It is true that upon first impression 
nearly everyone is inclined to look to 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
as a remedy. That, however, is a de- 
lusion and this can be proved by Massa- 
chusetts, the only state which has tried 
out such a law. This law has had the 
tendency to increase accidents and make 
accident prevention more difficult. 

‘Fortunately under the American sys- 
tem of government states may experi- 
ment with new social and economic 
schemes without involving the whole na- 
ion in the tests. When these laboratory 
trials prove unsuccessful whatever dam- 
age is done is confined to the originating 
State. That is why the Massachusetts 
experiment has not been copied else- 
where, despite the national tendency to- 
wards such adventures and despite the 
fact that the Massachusetts law has been 
Mm operation since January 1, 1927. 

Ordinarily a well advertised cure-all 
of this kind soon would have been adopt- 
ed elsewhere even if only half way suc- 
cessful, and the fact that this liability law 
failed of acceptance in even the most 
experimentally inclined states indicates 
that the results in Massachusetts have 
been unusually forbidding. 
Massachusetts Law Carefully Framed 
, bi: Massachusetts law was most 
arefully framed, and was enacted only 
after the fullest consideration, Yet the 
- oarigee were so promptly unfavorable 

at, as early as September, 1930, a (Re- 
publican) governor of Massachusetts was 
impelled to announce that it was ‘appar- 
ently unsatisfactory to all concerned— 
'o both the insurer and the insured.’ 
Saye the present governor (a Demo- 
of tk ’ en convening an extra session 
thi e egislature specially to reconsider 

is law, suggested that it might be the 





wisest course completely to abandon it. 

“Numerous public bodies have studied 
reports of its operation and two—a legis- 
lative committee from California and a 
commissioner from Ontario—have inten- 
sively investigated its results on the 
spot; and all, more or less positively, 
have warned against imitating it. 

“Every session of the Massachusetts 
legislature since 1927 has been flooded 
with bills to amend the law, and a spe- 
cial session. called to reconsider it, 
wrangled vainly. That it is still retained 
about as enacted is only because no 
agreement can be reached as to what 
should be substituted in its place. 

, “Some fifty-nine bills to amend the law 
were introduced and considered at the 
last session, of which only one (of little 
consequence) was enacted.” 


Arguments Against Bay State Law 


The po‘nts Mr. Jones made against the 
law in Massachusetts were: First—It is 
not conducive to accident prevention. 
Automobile fatalities have been steadily 
increasing. Second—The fact that every 
Massachusetts automobile is supposed to 
be insured has resulted in a large in- 
crease in claims. especially in speculative, 
exaggerated and collusive claims. Third— 
A heavy increase in rates for insurance 
of passenger cars his resulted. Fourth— 
The making of rates for compulsorv in- 
surance has become a football of- politics. 
Fifth—All policies must expire with the 
end of each current year. This is par- 
ticularly burdensome to the companies’ 
agents, since it bunches the work of re- 
newals in one late December rush. 

“With all its drawbacks the Massachu- 
setts law might be worthy of considera- 
tion if it really fulfilled the ideal of 
assuring collection of damages to ap- 
proximately every injured person whose 
right to damages is established,” said 
Mr. Jones. “In practice, however, it ‘fails 
far short of that—in the following ways: 

“(a) Insurance is not compulsory for 
‘out-of-state cars” (b) There are per- 
haps as many as 20,000 ‘bootleg’ cars. for 
which the number plates have not been 
surrendered although insurance thereon 
has been cancelled. (c) Only accidents 
on the highways are covered. (d) If the 
car is operated without consent of the 
owner, there is no liability. (e) Neither 
the state nor the municipality is required 
to insure its cars, but the operator is 
liable, not the government. (f) There 
is no redress in ‘hit-and-run’ cases where 
the cars involved are unidentified. (g) 
Due largely to inadequacy of rates s‘x 
mutuals with 63.900 policyholders have 
been driven into bankruptcy, thus paying 
claimants very small sums. 

“The flood of speculative claims ‘puts 
the insurance carriers in Massachusetts 
in a most unenviable position. On the 
one hand they are denounced for fighting 
claims unduly, thereby propagating liti- 
gation, whereas, on the other hand. thev 
are bitterly denounced for not resisting 
invalid claims often enough, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of insurance.” 





Praises Responsibility Laws 

Mr. Jones then took up what seemed 
to him the wav to improvement—the 
safety-responsibility plan now enacted in 
some form or other by eighteen of the 
states, and six provinces of Canada. He 
praised the plan as being (though not 
perfect) far better than the Massachu- 
setts law. The only just way to appraise 
it, he said, was to compare it with the 
reality of the Massachusetts statute 
rather than with the ideal of compulsory 
insurance. 

Mr. Jones answered a number of ob- 
jections frequently made to the respon- 
sibility plan. First, it is charged that 
this plan closes the door after the horse 
is stolen—compels insurance only after 
a driver has already injured somebody. 
“But the motorist is not allowed to dam- 
age anybody with impunity—as he is in 
Massachusetts—but is penalized unless 
he promptly pays the damages due for 
the very first injury for which he is re- 
sponsible. And insurance is required 
upon conviction of operating a motor 
vehicle under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, of operating a motor vehicle 
without license, of operating an unreg- 
istered motor vehicle, or of reckless driv- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 
g 








A Closeup View of the Casualty 
Situation As It Is Today 


By H. P. Jackson, 


President, Bank 


Some serious thoughts on the present 
situation in the casualty insurance field 
are expressed in this article by the author 
who is regarded as one of the most pro- 
gressive of the younger chief executives 
m the business. Giving his chief atten- 
tion to the significance of the new auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates Mr. Jack- 
con also gives an insight into the daily 
functions of the tremendous personnel 
and intricate organizations which handle 
the investigation and adjustment of auto- 
mobile liability losses, telling how claim 
departments today are working more con- 
tructively than ever before to safeguard 
their companies’ interests —— fraudu- 
lent and fake claims. Mr. Jackson’s ar- 
ticle appeared originally in the current 
American Service, house organ of the 
American of Newark group. 

There probably was never a time in 
the history of the casualty business when 
management has looked more earnestly 
and diligently for means of effecting 
economies of operation for the benefit 
of policyholders and stockholders than 
at present; yet the largest disbursement 
of the premium dollar, that for losses, 
continues to deserve the most rigid 
scrutiny and supervision. 

The necessity of imposing sharp rate 
increases country-wide in the automo- 
bile liability classification has encount- 
ered not unexpected sales resistance. 
Jack of the conclusive actuarial data of- 
fered in support of these rate increases 
is the responsibility on the part of the 
companies of justifying not only their 
expense factors, but of demonstrating 
efficiency in loss adjustments. These 
should promptly and fairly satisfy the 
rights of deserving claimants, but on the 
other hand serve the interest of the 
buyer by preventing excessive payments 
and fraudulent and unjust claims which 
in the aggregate would greatly affect 
cost as reflected in the rate-making. 

Charges of Careless Loss Adjusting 

Not Made 

It is to the great credit of the business 
that in the general discussions concern- 
ing the 1932 automobile liability rate in- 
creases, charges against the companies 
of inefficiency or careless liberality in 
loss adjustments have not, to my knowl- 
edge, been made. 

I confidently believe that if those who 
protest the application of the new rates 
had a more intimate knowledge of the 
problems involved in making fair loss 
adjustments—fair to the claimant, the 
buyer and the stockholder—their oppo- 
sition would greatly diminish and in most 
cases disappear. Their enlightenment 
would be the means of enlisting a much- 
needed co-operation in the reduction of 
loss cost by more successfully combating 
fraud, ambulance-chasing and excessive 
verdicts. 

How few can visualize the daily func- 
tions of the tremendous personnel and 
intricate organizations which handle the 
investigation and adjustment of thou- 
sands of automobile liability losses rang- 
ing from one dollar upwards, and which 
involved for the stock companies alone 
in 1931 the total payment of $107,000,000. 

Claim Department Resourcefulness 

How few can visualize the extent to 
which the inge nuity and resourcefulness 
of the companies’ claim departments are 
tested in dealing with faked automobile 
claims. Reliable opinions justify the 
statement that probably at least 10% of 
all automobile personal injury claims in- 
volve some element of fraud with an in- 


ers Indemnity of Newark 


creasing tendency under prevailing con- 
ditions. 

The daily press from time to time dis- 
closes indictments and convictions in this 
connection, but this nowhere near meas- 
ures the prevalence of the evil. Experi- 
enced claim men could relate instances 
without number, of the most astounding 
nature to the uninitiated, of faked claims 
frustrated, and many where the facts 
have been established but convictions 
unobtainable for various reasons. 

One gang is generally known to 
have been perpetrating accident frauds 
throughout the United States for the 
past ten years, escaping conviction, al- 
though various members of it have been 
from time to time indicted. Shrewd and 
expensive criminal lawyers and all the 
artifices known to the underworld for 
evading the law have been available to 
them from the large sums of money dis- 
honestly obtained. Two of the members 
of this gang are now in prison, but for 
offenses other than accident fraud. 

These practices are not alone confined 
to the large metropolitan centers but ex- 
ist in the smaller cities as well. A short 
time ago a gang was broken up and 
convicted in Salt Lake City, and evi- 
dences of the practice recently began to 
appear in Albany and vicinity. 

Greater Public Enlightenment 

The men who are safeguarding the 
companies’ interests in this respect have 
done wonderful work, and improved fa- 
cilities to assist them are being provided 
all the time, particularly along the line 
of better inter-company co-operation. 
However, a greater public enlightenment, 
and co-operation from _ policyholders 
from the standpoint of self-interest, are 
necessary to greater success. 

It is generally conceded that present- 
day conditions favor the companies in 
that claimants are more ready to accept 
prompt cash payments to the exclusion 
of the doubtful chances of a_ possibly 
larger amount at the hands of a jury a 
year and a half or two years later, but 
this advantage is offset by the fact that 
the companies are now called upon to 
settle a multitude of small claims that in 
more prosperous times would not be pre- 
sented, Attorneys are prosecuting claims 
which in normal times, when their offices 
were busy, it would not be worth their 
while to bother with. 

It is a noticeable fact that the public 
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is becoming educated to the scope of lia- 
bility insurance and the technique of 
bringing claims. 

The attitude of juries seems to vary 
as respects localities, and different pan- 
els in the same jurisdiction will vary 
\t some points it has recently scemed 
that an effort has been made to draw 
unemployed men on the panel that they 
might benefit by their fees, and it has 
been the opinion of the defense attor- 
neys that the fact of their unemployment 
had unconsciously perhaps developed a 
psychological trend of bitterness with 
such jurymen to the disadvantage of the 
defendant. 

Personally, having completed a term 
of jury service in the county of my resi- 
dence, I was most favorably impressed 
with the intelligent consideration of au- 
tomobile negligence cases and the ear- 
nest desire not to be swayed by sym- 
pathy, on the part of the jurymen, as 
disclosed by the conversations which 
took place in the rooms provided for the 
jurors while waiting to be called on 
cases. 

In some jurisdictions defense attorneys 
are now more concerned with the judi- 
ciary than with the matter of a biased 
or sympathetic jury. They claim that 
the judges in automobile cases are more 
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than ever disposed to permit cases to 
go to the jury than to rule them out on 
defendants’ motions on close noints of 
law. Some have charged the judici iary 
as dilatory in assisting to defeat colly- 
sion cases, while on the other hand it is 
gratifying to note a tendency on the 
part of the judges to encourage settle- 
ments at the trial table to clear the court 
calendars so heavily burdened with suits 
arising out of automobile accidents. 

In the investig: ation of automobile 
claims the companies are favored by a 
greater understanding on the part of the 
public. Witnesses now are less reluc- 
tant to give their names and statements, 
and many volunteer in the interest of 
fair play and amicable adjustments. Cur- 
rent unemployment conditions tend to 
keep considerable population roving, and 
important witnesses have to be checked 
frequently that they may be found when 
needed. Few cases which go to. suit 
come on for trial before two years have 
elapsed. 

Co-operation of Police and State Patrols 


Valuz ible co-operation is rendered the 
companies’ claim investigators by the 
police and state patrols on the highways. 
There are probably occasional instances 
of collusion on the bridges and _high- 
ways with auto wrecking concerns and 
ittorneys but the general situation is 
favorable. The officers assigned to the 
traffic branch of police work are highly 
skilled in quickly and accurately record- 
ing facts which later prove invaluable to 
the companies in the investigation of an 
accident. 

Altogether the important service of 
loss adjustment is presented with ever 
changing problems along with the other 
company functions in the evolution of 
the business and conditions arising out 
of the current depression have multiplied 
them in the many forms stated, but any- 
ene who understé inds the facts can jus- 
tify the opinion that the policyholders’ 
interests are being efficiently and eco- 
nomically safeguarded. 


F. R. Jones ; Talk 


(Continued from Page 39) 
ing resulting in injury to property, al- 

the ugh no injury to person results. 
“This practice is cert tainly better than 
the Massachusetts practice of compelling 
the companies to furnish insurance giv- 
ing immunity to persons of doubtful 
character until their cars have run down 
and injured two or three of the public. 

100% Insurance Not Needed 


“Second. To the contention of the ad- 
vocates of the safety-responsibility plan 
that fear of its penalties will result in 
a large increase in voluntary insurance, 
in addition to the insurance required of 
those who incur its penalties, its critics 
retort that it is idle to expect that under 
this plan approximately 100% of all mo- 
tor vehicles will ever be insured. That 
is true enough. But it misses the point 
that the safety- responsibility plan does 
not aim to effect 100% insurance -since 
the public welfare does not require that 
every car owned on the farm or 1n smal 
communities shall be insured—but aims 
to persuz ide or enforce insurance where 
insurance is most needed for the protec- 
tion of the public and to edocs pay- 
ment of damages by the uninsured. 

“In these two ways, it is hoped and 
believed, it will eventually be almost as 
effective to assure payment of redress 
for wrongful injuries as is the compul- 
sory insurance plan—which does aim to 
produce 100% insurance, but in practice 
falls far shot of that ideal—and_ yet 
avoid all the obnoxious features of the 
latter plan.” 
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Public Indifferent 
To Automobile Safety 


CHARGED BY JAMES S. KEMPER 





Tells United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Commercialization of Claims Is 
Serious Factor in High Rates 





The general public is none too willing 
to drive its automobiles safely, and thus 
increases the difficulty of keeping auto- 
mobile insurance rates low, James S. 
Kemper, president of the (American) 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
told the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at San Francisco re- 
cently. Another serious factor in auto- 
mobile insurance costs, he said, is the 
extent to which claims, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, have been commercial- 
ized. 

“There are times,” said Mr. Kemper, 
“when I become skeptical about the wil- 
lingness of our car drivers to put the 
care and restraint into their driving 
which are necessary to mend matters. 
We cannot get away from the fact that 
plain downright carelessness on the part 
of the man at-the steering wheel is the 
only admissible explanation for three- 
fourths of the accidents which happen.” 

The most serious factor in the whole 
situation of increased automobile insur- 
ance costs, according to Mr. Kemper, is 
the extent to which the commercializing 
of claims, both legitimate and _ illegiti- 
mate, has developed into a business al- 
most as efficiently operated as the manu- 
facture of the motor car itself. 

Clean-Up in Boston 

“Only an aroused public opinion can 
cure this situation,” said Mr. Kemper. 
“An outstanding example of how this 
can be handled is that of the city of Bos- 
ton, where, less than six months ago 
there was widespread protest against the 
extent to which attorneys and doctors 
were engaged in the prosecution of both 
fraudulent and grossly exaggerated acci- 
dent claims. As a result of united ac- 
tion by the State Bar Association and 
State Board of Medical Examiners, the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, National 
Bureau and other organizations vitally 
interested in the proposition, the entire 
situation was finally presented to the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the state. Since 
the first hearing in the early part of the 
year, a number of attorneys have been 
disbarred or suspended from practice, 
other persons have been indicted for 
making fraudulent claims and some have 
already been sentenced. There followed 
a marked reduction in number of claims 
filed and withdrawal of many previously 
filed.” 

In discussing loss nrevention as ap- 
plied to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance cost, Mr. Kemper pointed out that 
each year since the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation legislation there has 
been a steadily increasing realization that 
accident prevention was not only desir- 
able from the standpoint of controlling 
insurance cost but was also of tremen- 
dous value in conserving man _ power, 
avoiding interruption to operation, and 
improving production methods. 

‘The executive heads of industry them- 
Selves must give more attention to this 
Proposition,” said Mr. Kemper, “for they 
alone have the authority and prestige to 
make it unmistakably clear that the pol- 
\cy of a factory shall be to conduct its 
business with the greatest possible safe- 
ty. Another important factor contribut- 
Ing to the increased cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance is the increase 
in the cost of hospital and medical care 
Which has taken place in recent years.” 


NEW BAIL BOND CO. PLANNED 
A company is being contemplated in 
Jersey City which will write bail bonds 
throughout New Jersey. The present 
plan of its sponsors calls for a capital 
of $500,000 and a surplus of $350,000. The 
fact that its organizers have kept their 
identity very much in the backeround 
as caused considerable comment in Jer- 
Sey City insurance circles, 





WHITNEY ON PLANNED FUTURE 





Tells Vermont Agents Business, Not 
Revolution, Will Bring About Neces- 
sary Changes in World 

Man’s comparative control of the phys- 
ical world has led him to the point where 
planning and interdependence is neces- 
sary, Albert W. Whitney, associate gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, told 
the Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents in session recently at Brattle- 
boro. 

“The world of the future is going to 
be a planned world,” Mr. Whitney said, 
“and the thing that I am concerned with 
is that the planning shall be wise and 
zlong reasonable lines that are not for- 
cign to our traditions. The danger of 
such a situation as we have is that the 
changes that are necessary will come 
about in a revolutionary way, as they 
have in Russia, for instance, where the 
planned world is a government planned 
world. I see very little tendency in that 
direction in this country. One of the 
most striking features of the situation is 
the remarkable patience and tolerance of 
labor. There are undoubtedly ways of 
bringing about a high degree of central- 
ized planning by which particularly pro- 
duction and consumption and the labor 
supply can be kept in equilibrium whi‘ch 
would not bring the government into the 


situation in anything but a regulatory 
way.’ 

Talking specifically on insurance Mr. 
Whitney said: “Increased automobile 
rates arouse a community, automobile 
owners because they have to pay the 
rates, agents because of the sales re- 
sistance produced. There is only one 
way out of it however, the only way to 
reduce automobile rates is to remove the 
causes, accidents, illegitimate claims, and 
too high awards. 

“Tf a community is willing to lie down 
under such a situation and let its acci- 
dents mount, if it is willing to let shy- 
ster lawyers and doctors carry on rack- 
ets that result in the payment of ille- 
gitimate claims, if a community is will- 
ing to let its juries make excessive 
awards for minor accidents, that com- 
munity must pay the price. The only 
way that the price can be brought down 
is to do away with accidents with ille- 
gitimate claims and with excessive 
awards, There is no one that is so well 
qualified to take the lead in waking up 
the community as the insurance agent.” 





WILLFUL INJURY NOT COVERED 


A willful injury inflicted by an insured 
under a landlord’s public liability policy 
is not covered by the policy, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court has 
ruled. 


H. C. MITCHELL OPENS AGENCY 





Former President of Georgia Casualty 
Establishes Himself in Newark; Also 
Heads N. J. Motorists Assn. 

Harry C. Mitchell, formerly president 
of the Georgia Casualty which merged 
with the Public Indemnity, has estab- 
lished an insurance agency at 455 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Newark, N. J., adjacent to 
the office of the Motorists Casualty of 
Newark which is reviving its charter and 
plans to resume operations again about 
September 1. 

Mr. Mitchell, well known to the cas- 
ualty fraternity, is also president of the 
New Jersey Motorists’ Association which 
will have its headquarters in the same 
office. At one time he was vice-president 
and general manager of the Commercial 
Casualty. 





SURETY CO. OF AMERICA 


The Surety Company of America, 
which is being sponsored by W. Eugene 
Roesch and Max Silverman, respectively 
president and treasurer of the M.& S. 
Agency of Newark, N. J., will have a 
capital of $250,000 and surplus of $150 000 
when it starts active operations the first 
of next year. 

The first deposit of $100,000 of thi 
company’s capital has already been made 
at Trenton by President Roesch. 
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SINCE 1890 


we have endeavored to make our service 
extend beyond the prompt handling of applica- 


tions and speedy settlement of claims. 


Our corps of specialists in every class of busi- 
ness written by us are ever ready and anxious 
to assist agents to increase their income and to 


render the utmost service to their clients. 


We welcome the opportunity to discuss with 
responsible agents the advantages of repre- 


senting this company. 


New York Casualty Company 


(A member of the American Surety Group) 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Eastern Bureau Program 
Endorsed by H. & A. Men 


POLICY UNIFORMITY BIG TOPIC 


Recent Chicago Gathering of H. & A. 
Conference Hailed as One of Most 
Constzuctive in Its History 

The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference last weck in Chicago has 
gone down in history as being one of 
the most constructive meetings since the 
Conference came into being. Not only 
was the attendance up to the highest 
mark in recent years but the company 
executives present caught the spirit of 
co-operation expressed so adequately in 
the keynote speech of D. C. MacEwen 
and carried it throughout the four days 
of the convention, appreciating that the 
seriousness of the times demanded a 
united front in approaching problems 
that beset the accident and health busi- 
ness. 

A. E. Forrest Honored 

One of the most impressive features 
of the meeting came on the closing day 
when the Conference as a body united 
to pay tribute to A. E. Forrest, North 
American Accident leader, the “grand 
old man” of the organization and one 
of its founders, by presenting him with 
a silver loving cup. It was a dramatic 
moment as T. Leigh Thompson, Na- 
tional Life & Accident vice-president, 
himself a former president of the Con- 
ference, made the presentation speech 
to Mr. Forrest, speaking for all assem- 
bled when he expressed how apprecia- 
tive they were of his long service to the 
business. Appropriately Mr. Thompson 
paid tribute to other pioneers in the old 
Detroit Conference, practically all of 
whom have now passed on. 

It was a proud moment for Mr. For- 
rest, recalling as it did many reminis- 
censes of the old days, as he escorted 
newly clected president, Chester W. Mc- 
Neill, Massachusetts Accident president, 
to the chair. It had been Mr. Forrest’s 
honor thirty-three years ago to perform 
a similar service for “Chet” McNeill’s 
grandfather, George E. McNeill, the be- 
loved friend of the laboring man. 

Endorse Eastern Bureau Program 

Considerable of the discussion at the 
meeting centered around the new pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters and it is 
significant that at the closing session a 
resolution was passed endorsing this im- 
portant reform movement. This resolu- 
tion, indicative of the closer relationship 
between the two major organizations in 
the accident and health field, was intro- 
duced by C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life, and read: 

“Resolved that this conference approves the 
program of the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters as to policy provisions and 
underwriting practices affecting commercial ac- 
cident and health policies, and the conference 
recommends to those of its members issuing reg- 
ular commercial policies that the bureau pro- 
gram be followed.” 

Grant Leads in Policy Uniformity 

Discussion 

At the round table group session de- 
voted to the uniformity agreement 
approved by a group of companies writ- 
ing quarterly premium business, W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance presi- 
dent, gave a closeup view of the steps 
leading up to the adoption of the agree- 
ment and how it is being made effective 
in operation. It was one of the most 
interesting discussions of the convention, 
the leading participants in it being 
Messrs. Pauley, Thompson, Powell, For- 
rest, Hamilton, Scherr and Bowlby. 

Making a strong plea for greater poli- 
cy uniformity Mr. Grant said in part: 

“There is no question in my mind, and 
I do not believe there can be in the 
minds of any one who gives serious con- 
sideration to the problems, that the pub- 
lic has been confused by the lack of 
uniformity in health and accident con- 
tracts as they have heretofore been is- 
sued. Where it is confused it does not 
understand, and where it does not un- 





Reunion of Ex-Presidents 


Younger Conference members had 
the treat at the Chicago convention 
of observing in action all of the liv- 
ing ex-presidents of the organization 
since 1917, including Issaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life; A. E. For- 
rest, North American Accident; E 
C. Budlong, Federal Life; C. O. 
Pauley, Great Northern Life; John 
Patterson, Midland Casualty; W. T 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; J 
W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
Watson Powell, Provident Life & Ac- 
cident; T. L. Thompson, National 
Life & Accident, and Dr. J. R. Neal, 
Abraham Lincoln Life. 











derstand it does not buy. But even 
though it does buy it does not retain 
that which is not reasonably well under- 
stood. 

“The companies have been unable to 
measure their liability with the same de- 
gree of accuracy as would be possible if 
all features of coverage were worded in 
identical language. Until a court of last 
resort has construed a sentence or sec- 
tion of an insurance contract no one can 
state definitely what liability is or is not 
incurred thereunder. 

Making Contracts More Understandable 

“Difference in phraseology, even 
though the companies themselves intend 
the same meaning, afford opportunity to 
either the ignorant or the unscrupulous 
salesman to magnify such differences 
and convey to the prospect that a dis- 
tinct advantage is intended in the pro- 
tection afforded under his particular 
policy, when as a matter of fact the 
meaning is intended to be the same. 
Since even the courts frequently disagree 
over slight variances in phraseology, and 
since our own claim department officials 
find difficulty in interpreting the exact 
meaning of sentences or phrases, is it 
surprising that insurance department of- 
ficials become impatient and at times ex- 
asperated in their effort to explain to 
inquiring policyholders or claimants just 
what a specific company does or does 
not intend the coverage under its policy 
contract to be? 

“Accident and health insurance has 
not kept pace with life and fire insur- 
ance in the growth made, and yet the 
fundamental need of disability insurance 
is as great, or greater, than that of any 
other need for protection. Everything 
that the average man owns or can hope 
to own must be the result of the profit- 
able employment of his time; that which 
can replace the loss of income through 
disability from accident or injury is of 
paramount importance to him. * * * 

The Agent’s Reaction 

“The individual salesmen that repre- 
sents our respective companies do not 
all enjoy the same degree of success. 
They all have the same service to offer, 
yet some by reason of a greater energy, 
better planning, more appreciation of the 
clients’ needs and problems, succeed in 
greatly outdoing their fellow salesmen. 
This holds true in the field of merchan- 
dise as well as in insurance. 

“Have we not reached that stage in 
the development of our business when 
we must compete more from the stand- 
point of good service, backed by ample 
financial resources, a sympathetic, help- 
ful attitude toward our policvholder:: 
rather than by offering some slight ad- 
vantage in coverage that we know will 
be magnified by our sales force beyond 
all reason. 

“At any rate those who have gone into 
this subject and have followed it un to 
the point of the Des Moines meetine 
have become convinced that we can 90 
at least a long way toward uniform poli- 
cy contracts, and benefit our business 
thereby.” 


INTERPRETS “AVERAGE WAGE” 
“Average Wage” under a workmen’s 
compensation policy is the daily wage 
when the employe is working, and pay- 
ments will be made on full time, even 
when the employe had been working 
only three days a week, the Kentucky 
Compensation Board has held. 














HAROLD R. GORDON 


Much of the credit for the smooth 
running of I»st week’s annual conven- 
tion of the Health & Accident Confer- 
ence in Chicago properly should go to 
Harold Rk. Gordon, executive secretary, 
in the opinion of the delegates attending. 
On the job early and late, in and out of 
the convention hall but always “on deck” 
when his presence was essential Mr. 
Gordon gave unstintedly of his time and 
energv to make the affair a success. That 
his cfforts were appreciated is indicated 
by retiring President MacEwen’s tribute 
to him on the closing day of the con- 
vention. 


A. & H. Managers 


(Continued from Page 36) 





on policies drafted with very great care, 
adopted and uniformly used by a large 
number of companies, we have taken a 
¢ eat step forward in uniformity, in 
soundness of coverage and established 
values. If we have done these things we 
have taken steps that will in the best 
possible way aid the agent whose busi- 
ness it is to provide the insuring public 
with sound coverage of established merit 
and value.” 


B. H. Groves Discusses New Agents 


Agency problems and agency building 
was the subject for the last day of the 
convention. B. H. Groves, assistant man- 
ager of the Travelers at Chicago, pre- 
sented his company’s plans for getting 
new agents. New agents are best ac- 





quired through old agents, he said, and 
old agents take pride in their record jn 
obtaining new men. The speaker pointed 
out how sometimes in selling or solicit- 
ing business a prospect for insurance will 
turn out to be a logical prospect as an 


agent. Many men are coming into the 
business of their own volition, which 
means some elimination of undesirable 
material must be considered. 

“One requirement we make of new 
men,” Mr. Groves said, “is that they must 
be able to finance themselves for at least 
six months. Advertising in various me- 
diums has enabled us to pick up a few 
high class agents, but this method is not 
very effective. The canned sales talk is 
highly recommended and has _ proved 
\ery successful with new agents, for it 
familiarizes them with contracts and how 
logically to present what they have to 
sell. They can always vary it according 
to their own ways of expressing them- 
sclves. Old agents won’t use canned 
sales talks but the new men who do are 
selling more business than the old ones, 
which proves. conclusively that a set sales 
talk has its advantages.” 

E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the 
Federal Life, congratulated the associa- 
tion for its purposes, saying that it would 
encourage ethics that have always been 
needed in the accident and health busi- 
ness among agencies of competing com- 
panies. The follow-up plan of getting 
business was recommended by Mr. Bud- 
long. 

Other contributors to the discussion 
were C. H. Davis, of the Pacific Mutual, 
and E. H. Mueller, the former suggest- 
ing that requiring the old agents to hand 
in a list of twelve names a week to be 
circularized was getting results with 
them where all other methods had failed. 
Mr. Mueller bemoaned the fact that the 
life insurance business in his territory 
is over-populated with agents while the 
accident business is hard hit for men of 
real high calibre. As your agent 1s, so 
is your business, Mr. Mueller said, urg- 
ing that agents must be of the type that 
will assure the company the best type 
of business. ; 

The program for the convention was in 
charge of Armand Sommer, who recently 
joined the agency department staff of 
the Continental Casualty. 





Investment Trends 


(Continued from Page 36) 
these institutions will recover practically 
the full amounts of the claims paid. 

“Thus, the evidence points to the cas- 
ualty and surety companies doing ma- 
terially better from an_ underwriting 
standpoint this year than in 1931. How 
they will fare with their investment ac- 
counts, however, is not as vet determin- 
able, inasmuch as that will depend al- 
most entirely upon the course of the se- 
curity markets over the balance of the 
year.” 





R. S. Hills Urges Conference Members to Advise 
His Committee on Occupational Changes 


R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, 
who is chairman of the manual commit- 
tee of the Health & Accident Confer- 
ence, reported on the second day of the 
Chicago convention last week as _ fol- 
lows: 

“The manual committee has not met 
or taken any action since the annual 
conference meeting in May, 1931. No 
criticisms have been received and the 
committee has received only a limited 
number of inquiries concerning descrip- 
tions of risks and/or classifications. As 
far as we know the information furnished 
has been satisfactory. : 

“Your committee realizes that condi- 
tions affecting the writing of personal 
insurance and the successful administra- 
tion of the companies are constantly 
changing. It follows if the companies 
are to receive premiums sufficient to pay 
losses, taxes, acquisition and administra- 


tion expenses that the listings 1 the 
manual must be as nearly complete 4s 
possible and each risk correctly classi- 
fied. 

“To the end that the classification 
manual may more adequately serve the 
requirements of member companies Your 
committee respectfully points out the ae 
vantage from the standpoint of the i- 
dividual company and the business 8¢ 
erally of each company bringing 
attention of the committee, quest ” 
they arise and of giving the committee 
the benefit of information in_ their pot 
session concerning changes 1m the vail 
posure or hazards of occupations, 
occupations, etc. 

“We urge that claim adjuster the 
underwriters of all companies using “4 
manual fully inform the committee wd 
cerning any changes or new occupation” 
which they believe should be given 
sideration by the manual committee 
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THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 


PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy ae senna 
III. Reformation of Polic : surance 
IV. Cancellation of Polley XV. Collision Insurance 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters XVII. Transportation Insurance 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and XVIII. Liability Insurance 
Award XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of wae Public Service 
Recovery ehicles Pn 
IX. Option to Repair XX. Gugeeey Liability Insur- 
x ae ~aaeteianee and Warran- XXL Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
XI. ~ Subrogation a 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
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